in general, and New York in particular, 
ocial and welfare workers. not over twenty-five 
old, instead of the motherly grey-haired type, 
George, the author of “A Bed of Roses,” 
ent” and other best sellers. Mr. George, who 
1 this country before women’s clubs, and who 
od copy for the newspapers with interviews 
ed knees and the revolt of the younger genera- 
‘obed deep into the emotional complexes and 
f womankind. ‘‘ Picture for yourself a young 
om Indianapolis who is working in New 
he New York Sun quotes Mr. George as 
t a girl of her own age could do for her! 
ur welfare and missionary workers are too 


4 


men social workers of New York to impress upon 
that all social workers in America are not old 
_ They might take with them some statistics 
> American Association of Social Workers. 


employed between the ages of twenty-five 
rht. Many other organizations take the girl 
ge and give her training. 
and here comes the rub so far as Mr. 
rned—the vital jobs in social work in Amer- 
unnot fall into the lap of the young social 


PE 

e maturity and understanding and judgment 
person dealing with so subtle and elusive 
sonality, Amelia Sears, of the United 
izo, for instance, demands a minimum age 
rs for any one applying for a position to 
_ The Church Mission of Help of the 
urch provides scholarships for older women 
9 social work undertaken by the Church. 
rther: — 

full of social workers. Apart from a few 
m to be any organization that is looking 
ng girl walking over Brooklyn Bridge 
“What is she doing after six o'clock? 
at is it like in her boarding house?” 
social worker who will go among the 
pet time of it—young workers who 
10 will bring them in touch with the 
t accost them in the subways. Keep 
| you 1 can do that. The older 


Ik of a delegation of some of the young and. 


members of the staff of one of the largest fam- 
uizations in the country, for example, the 


No, 16 


If Mr. George had charged many American social work-_ 


ers with being too myopic, with being too serious and too 
intent upon their own spheres of activity, with too often 
being drab and frumpy and uninteresting; if he had asked 
that poetry and love and laughter should be more a part of 
the work-a-day world of the social. worker, he would only 
have repeated what many of the fraternity say themselves. 
-It seems, however, that he has not visited the settlements and 
recreation centers in New York, that he is not familiar with 
the Educational Alliance, the Y. W. C. A., or other organ- 
izations that work with young people. ‘The Girls’ Service 
League of the New York Probation and Protective Associa- 
tion is one of the many organizations that reach the type 
of girl Mr. George speaks about. The slogan of the league 
is “ Girls for Girls.” The girl members themselves go out 
into the highways in order to give a good time to other girls. 


But, after all, although young girls can play with other ~ 


young girls, says Maude E. Miner, secretary of that associa- 
tion, it takes a woman of wide sympathies ard a knowledge 
of life to deal with the stenographer from Indianapolis who 
is lonesome. 


Another critic of Mr. George suggests: 


Is the mother entirely out of date? Is the modern girl so ultra- 
modern that in her moment of loneliness and heartache she no longer 
wants the help of an older woman? 


Ellis Island 
B EFORE many weeks, to judge from a letter and report 


received from Immigration Commissioner General W. 
W. Husband, the Galician or Syrian Robinson. Crusoe 
_stranded on Ellis Island will have found his Man Friday. 
~Commissioner Robert E. Tod, together with the expert ad- 
visory committee that has studied the problems of the islander 
for the last few months, has elaborated a program of reforms 
which go far to relieve his loneliness and anxiety. At 
present Robinson is left without information or advice 
from any one speaking his tongue until after his examina- 
tion is completed—a process which, if that examination is 
conducted by a board of special inquiry, may keep him de- 
tained for several weeks without his knowing exactly what 
is happening to him. He may even be in ignorance of the 
importance to himself and to others of being permitted to 
land on the mainland without delay. 

There was the case, for instance, quite recently, of a 
young man from Austria. At the urgent request of his 
fiancee, who with her family had preceded him to America, 
he had packed up his things and came over at once. The 
Austrian quota at the time was not yet completed; but the 
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authorities on looking over his papers found that his claim 
to Austrian citizenship was not valid and that he was 
Hungarian. The Hungarian quota, as it happened, was 
full and he was scheduled to be returned by the first avail- 
able ship. He might have gone willingly back to his former 
home and old job for he was ignorant of the urgency of 
the call that had come to him. ‘The girl he was to marry, 
however, was in an institution, pregnant, and named him as 
the father of her coming child. Through the order of the 
secretary of labor, James J. Davis, however, he was released 
with hundreds of others to celebrate the Christmas holidays 
with friends, and he learned at the eleventh hour of the 
facts. He was married just in time to legitimate his child. 

In future, official interpreters will meet arriving aliens 
on the barges that convey them to the island, and informa- 
tion service will be available during the whole period of 
their detention. There will be no more waiting on the 
barge for medical inspection, but comfortable receiving 
rooms will be set aside for the new arrivals in the main 
immigration building. Both as regards arrangement of 
rooms and meals provided, there will be important inno- 
vations; a play room and a playground for children will 
be made easily accessible, and more recreational facilities 
will be given also to adults. A director of information, 


‘under the supervision of the commissioner, will have charge 


of all welfare work; and ample financial provision has been 
made for this service. Systematic interchange of permis- 
sible information between detained immigrants and _ their 
waiting friends, as well as hospital bulletins will be ar- 
ranged for. A trained dietitian will be in charge of chil- 
dren’s feeding. ‘Laundry facilities will be improved. Rep- 
resentatives of voluntary agencies will be more fully 
admitted to the privilege of assisting in the welfare work 
for immigrants after they have been examined. Separate 
religious services will be held for Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants, and for other groups if needed. Reasons for 
debarment and deportation will be explained to those most 
concerned and to interested friends. Some welfare workers 
will be permitted to remain on duty during the night. 

The advisory committee already has started investigations 
at other ports of arrival as well as of the conditions under 
which immigrants are transferred to the interior. 


A Unified Court | - 
[) sssten oF recommendations in regard to the judicial 


system of the state have been submitted to the New 

York Constitutional Convention by the City Club of 
New York. One of these, in regard to the abolition of the 
election of judges by the people, suggests as a substitute that 
the judges be appointed either by the governor alone or with 
the consent of a council to be constituted for that purpose or 
by the chief justice of the state who shall be elected by the 
people for a short term. “Election of judges by the 
people,” it is contended, “ is demonstrably the mathematical 
equivalent of appointment by the political bosses. The 
whole system of nomination and election is unworkable, 
because in small localities it is impossible for the people to 
know or be informed of the qualifications of the candidates.” 
It is also charged that scandalous methods have recently 
been resorted to in the state by candidates for judicial nom- 
ination. 

In the second place the unification of all the courts of the 
state into one great court is advised. ‘This would include 
the abolition of justices of the peace, who would be super- 
seded by magistrates appointed and not elected. However, 
if such complete unification of courts is unpracticable, it is 
suggested that all the courts of the state be unified, except 
in New York city where, it is suggested, the Supreme Court 
should remain unchanged but the inferior courts be con- 
solidated into a municipal court. 

Such unification of the courts, it is pointed out, is not a 


at the end of two weeks, indeed on the very day | , 


‘workmen not members of the union paid a weekly + 


Ci 
ay 
Pe ees Or 


"hovel idea; it has been in force in England for m 
generation. Although the bar associations of sev 
have striven for unification of their courts, there 
little progress except in Chicago and Detroit whe: 
a limited unification of the minor courts. The 2 
clares that the complete unification of state courts i 
promising way out of a difficult situation. 

The third chief recommendation is for the refor 
jury system. ‘This reform would comprise: 4 

Provisions permitting verdicts to be rendered in both 
criminal cases, and even in capital cases, by less than, | 
number of jurors; reduction of juries from twelve to six im 
vesting authority in the legislature to provide by Lea 
to encourage waiver of the right of trial by jury, parti 
commercial cases; reduction of the number required to ¢¢ 
grand jury; and possible abolition of the grand jury; wi 
provision, however, for bringing into court prosecutions: thre 
by ignorant or cotrupt-district attorneys or magistrates. © 


- The Nineteen Points 


UNNING to cover when the threatening ¢ 
legislation to enforce incorporation of labor u 
New York State gathered during the closi 

1921, plasterers and cement makers, painters and plum) 
New York City pulled their chairs together in Stam 
Place and figured out what they were going to do ; 
In shirt sleeves they sweated for as long as “ three h 
sitting,” a long period for a man “ just to sit and thi 


legislature opened, they had worked out such revis 
their “codes of practices” as was satisfactory te 
Untermyer, attorney for the Lockwood Investigati 
mittee, which, in its investigations of the building 
New York city during the past year, has shown 
between the employers’ association and the unions | 
brought about the conviction of more than one labor 
It was Mr. Untermyer who had notified the New 
Building Trades Council on December 19 that 
“Nineteen Points’’—reforms suggested by the 
committee—were acted upon, the committee would 
get legislation ready “to press for the incorporatiot 
unions.’ 

Mr. Untermyer made known his approval of the a 
the Building Trades Council, the state Federation of 
nodded its head in assent, and so unless the intern 
should disapprove, the housecleaning, compromise th 
is, has been effected. : 

According to the agreement reached, the system by 


“ permits”? to work is abolished and the maximum 
membership fixed at $75, $25 higher than that prof 
the Untermyer “ memo.” The age of apprentices, f 
limited to 16 to 18 years, is raised to 20, altho 
“memo ” called for 25 years. Rules prohibiting the 
devices approved by the New York Bureau of St 
have been abolished, but the unions retain their ¥ 
refuse to use non-union products. The ‘‘ memo” 
ment that officers of the union who had been convi 
violating the law should be made ineligible to office” 
ified to exempt officers who in so doing followed th 
of the union. 

The workers have, indeed, been so employed clez 
that though the agreements between the trades and 
ployers expired December 31, 1921, and at the time 4 
ing no new agreements have been signed, the unions h 
called a strike. When the Building Trades Council 
to accept the offer of the Building Trades Employer 
ciation that the wage scale in effect in 1921 be contint 
two months in 1922, dependent upon arbitration as te 
and other conditions of work during that period, Mr 
myer again stepped in, in the interest of the public, y 
suggestion that a new contract be made for two 
the wage scale for 1922 be the same as that i ‘ing 
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in the cost of living for 1922 as compared with 
irther proposed a clause in the wage agreement 
1923 to the effect that $1 of each daily wage 

0 deductions for non-efficiency in accordance with 

be determined by arbitration. 

n agreed to act upon Mr. Untermyer’s proposal, 
employers’ association refused, and a deadlock result- 
ie employers base their jefusal on the lack of confi- 
hich, they claim, the public would now have in any 
ions arrived at between the unions and the employers 
nd they state, furthermore, that when it came to the 
) judge from past experience, the unions would not 
4 reduction in the rates of pay based on the drop in 
i living. 


Pr ikercalosis and Taxes 


a tuberculosis resulting in illness and death i is the 
st great cause of dependency is shown in a study by 
e Child Welfare Department of Westchester County, 
rk, of tuberculosis cases for one year. During 1920 
re 72 families which received mothers’ allowances 
the husband and father had died of tuberculosis. 
mber was 21.56 per cent. of all the allowances given 
the year. Since most of these families were self- 
ng during the man’s sickness, it is estimated by 
‘aylor, director of the department, that the fam- 
uld not have become dependent except for such ill- 
| death. Further, relief for this group of families 
- county $26,796 in one year. In many instances 
bility for assistance has been a continuing one. 
dition to those families receiving mothers’ allowances 
ity has a responsibility for dependent children away 
eir families. During one year, 117 children repre- 
57 different families were dependent through the im- 
agency of the white plague. The death or sickness 
is disease of one or both parents precipitated the fam- 
kdown in the case of 105 of these children. In 12 
s the child himself contracted tuberculosis. ‘The cost 
il relief for these children was $20,704. A great 
‘them are still dependent. 
us, tuberculosis places upon us in a typical year a 
almost as great as that brought to us in 1920 by the 
a epidemic,” states Miss Taylor. “Yet so accus- 
lave we become to paying its bills that we notice it 
le. Moreover, these two preventable diseases alone 
us one-half of our mothers’ allowance cases and 
>-fourth of our dependent children.” 


:- 


Congress and Lynching 


i Dyer Anti-Lynching bill has taken a number of 
urdles in the House of Representatives, but every 
‘ime that a clear stretch seems in front a new obstacle 

up to retard its progress. In the middle of Decem- 
ne Democratic members were defeated in an at- 
filibuster by the adoption of a rule giving the bill 
- way over all other business. The debate, in spite 
rts of its opponents to suppress it, again came up 
ty 4, when, as on the previous occasion, most of the 
consumed by roll calls. Nevertheless, it is pre- 
lat these tactics cannot prevail for long, and that 
wt be applied by the majority to get a decisive vote 


attics show that the number of lynchings fas 
ost the same in 1921 as in 1920, and that the 
gument in apology | for lynchings has no basis in 
3 persons lynched in 1921, 62 were in the South 
the North; 59 were Negroes and 4 were whites; 
an ‘one-third of those lynched, were charged 
gate: Taking the figures for a period 


‘the constitutionality of the bill. 


of 33 years, 1889 to 1921, 2,705 of a total of 3,433 lynchings 
in the United States occurred in the eleven southern states. 
Of the total number only 16.6 per cent had been accused 
of the crime of rape. Georgia and Mississippi, as in pre- 
vious years, in 1921 again headed the list of states with 
the largest number of lynchings. H. W. Sumners, repre- 
sentative for Texas, attacked some of the statistics given by 
Congressman Dyer without substituting more authentic ones, 
and expressed his belief that the bill, which provides for a 
federal fine on counties in which lynchings have occurred or 
on state officials who have been negligent, will create more 
race hatred and lead to more outrages. He also attacked 


pared to take that hurdle when it comes; namely, after the 
bill has been passed and acted upon by the government. -The 
Department of Justice is holding the bill to be constitutional, 
and the House Committee on the Judiciary has endorsed this 
opinion. 

During the last year, two more states have adopted anti- 
lynching laws, according to the annual report of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
just published: West Virginia and Minnesota. The Min- 
nesota act embodies the same principles as the Dyer bill, by 
providing for a fine of $7,500 on a county in which a lynch- 
ing occurs and for the punishment of officers who permit 


‘prisoners to fall into the hands of a mob. 


The Public Health Service 
Pe oscar 5 HARDING has refused to issue an exec- 


utive order putting into effect the proposal of the Joint 

Committee on Reorganization of the Administrative 
Branch of the Government to place the reserve corps of the 
United States Public Health Service on a civilian status. 
The present reserve members of the service, under the rec- 
ommendations, would be succeeded by civilians appointed 
under civil service at a lower salary, saving the government 
annually, it was estimated, over $700,000. A flood of pro- 
tests against this plan has been pouring into the White House 
and into the, offices of individual Congressmen, from ex-ser- 


vice men, disabled veterans, and social organizations through- 


out the country. 

The reserve corps is composed of about 1,200 physicians 
without private practice. The minimum pay is $3,150 and 
with commutation amounts to about $3,800. 
exception of twenty-five, these physicians have served in the 
medical branch of the army during the war, the majority of 
them overseas. Critics of the plan declare that the physicians 
understood there was to be security of tenure of office and 
promotion at regular intervals. The proposed plan would 
practically disrupt the Public Health Service, since it would 
break down a staff which has been built up through years of 
painstaking effort, and men of smaller calibre would prob- 
ably be drawn into the service. They contend that the ser- 
vice should be strengthened at this time rather than weak- 
ened, and that medical officers, if drawn from civilian ranks, 
should be added but not substituted for those now in the 
service, 

Disabled veterans have been particularly active in their 
opposition to the proposal, The patients of the Fox Hills 
Hospital of the United States Public Health Service at 
Staten Island telegraphed a resolution to President Harding 
to the effect that the proposed plan would mean the ineffi- 
cient care of the disabled. James Palmer, a disabled veteran 
who rose to the rank of major with the Canadians and who 
is now a stenographer at Fox Hills, is reported as saying: 

‘These good old buddy doctors will be replaced by local physicians 
—the cheap kind of doctor who has no interest in you or me. He 
will lack sympathy for us—the sympathy which our buddy doctor 
has because he knows of the cases and knows what to do. 

Stephen R. Bender, who lost his eye in Belleau Wood, and 
Daniel F, Rothermel, who lost his right leg at Chateau- 


But its backers are pre- 


With the’ 
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Thierry, were sent to Washington by the 200 disabled vet- 
erans of the Polyclinic Hospital, now the United States Pub- 
lic Health Hospital Number 38, New York, to protest to the 
President. The indignation meeting held in the operating 
amphitheatre of the Polyclinic Hospital presented a dra- 
matic scene. Men on crutches hobbled into the room while 
others were wheeled in by their mates. 

. The National Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated 
societies have strongly opposed the plan. Dr, Charles J. Hat- 
field, managing director of the association, telegraphed Presi- 
dent Harding that the proposal would prove a serious detri- 
ment to the federal care of ex-service men. He also sug- 


gested that the President arrange for a hearing upon the 


question. 

In the meantime a bill has been introduced in the House 
by Congressman Dyer and in the Senate by Senator Watson 
of Indiana to reorganize and promote the efficiency of the 
United States Public Health Service. ‘This measure provides 
that not more than 550 officers of the reserve corps of the 
Public Health Service may be transferred and commissioned 
in the regular corps of commissioned officers of the service in 
the grades of assistant surgeon, passed assistant surgeon, sur- 
geon, senior surgeon and assistant surgeon general. Pro- 
vision is likewise made for automatic promotion in the ser- 
vice. A member of the commissioned corps becomes a passed 
assistant surgeon after three years, a surgeon after eight 
years, a senior surgeon after twenty years, a medical director 
after twenty-six years. 

The surgeon general of the Public Health Service, under 
the terms of the bill, is to be appointed by the President, with 
the approval of the Senate, from the commissioned officers 
who have been in the service for four years, at the end of 
which time, unless he is reappointed, he is to be appointed a 
medical director. 

Provision is also made for a corps of nurses, dietitians and 
reconstruction aides. The salaries range from $3,500 for the 
chief of these divisions to $1,740 for the members of the staff. 
Meanwhile the much discussed investigation of the service by 
the Senate is still to be heard from. 

Surgeon General Hugh S$. Cumming himself, while all 
these plans and proposals are under way, seems to look upon 
the problems of the service largely: as matters of education. 
He has sent out a letter calling an important conference on 
the education of health officers to be held in Washington 
some time between February 28 and March 14. Among 
those who have already accepted invitations to participate 
are: James R. Angell, president of Yale University; David 
L. Edsall, dean of the Harvard Medical School; Livingston 
Farrand, president of Cornell University; Frank J. Good- 
now, president of Johns Hopkins University; Frederick R. 
Green, of the American Medical Association; Dr. Eugene R. 
Kelley, health commissioner of Massachusetts; Dr. Arthur 
T. McCormick, state health officer of Kentucky; Dr. Edwin 
Martin, state health commissioner of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
William H. Welch, director of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Hygiene and Public Health; Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president of Leland Stanford University. In his letter 
Surgeon General Cumming states: 

The rapid development of the public health movement in the 
United States, the shortage of trained public health officers and the 
present inadequate facilities for their education has brought about 
a situation which, in the opinion of the United States Public Health 
Service, merits a thorough consideration not only by leaders in the 
public health movement but by university presidents and others who 
are now participating in the education of youth. 

It is not necessary now to emphasize the large amount of unneces- 
sary disease and the vast economic losses and incalculable suffering 
caused thereby. Numerous surveys have strikingly called our atten- 
tion to the need for more and better trained health officers. On the 
other hand, there has never been so much interest among people 
generally in public health as there is at the present time. Could 
there be made available a larger number of trained health officers, 
it would be possible within a comparatively short period of years 
immeasurably to increase the health, efficiency and happiness of the 
American people, 
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was announced in the press, civic reformers and f; 


Civic Bodice: and 
Progress 


NE of the most interesting and enema 

of the recent Chicago meetings of the 1 

National Municipal League and of the 

atively young but vigorous and vital Cit) 

agers’ Association and the Civic Secretaries’ Associ 
the Survey for December 3, 1921, page 377] w. 
frank and sharp discussion, at a special and “ inti 
sion; of the question of the present status and 
prospects of the civic bodies of the country in the 
public morals and civic progress. 

The topic as presented for discussion was rather 
formulated, but it was made quite plain by the chair 
the meeting, Mr, Dykstra, the civic secretary of €] 
Club of Chicago, that the object of the rather unus 
sion was to analyze, review, criticize, if necessary, t 
ords ‘of the typical civic bodies of the country and 
their defects, omissions and failures—if such there 
“Let us take stock,” was the informal way of defin 
purpose of the meeting, “ and speak out freely and fez 

not caring whose comfortable prejudices or susceptibil 
may wound in the process.” i 

Of course, there was a general and shrewd suspici 
“the fur would fly” and that many tonic but un} 
things would be said. These conjectures and expe 
were fully borne out by the addresses and discussi 
civic bodies were not only criticized but in some ca 
tually advised to dissolve and hand over the torch to 
more alert and progressive organizations. Even th 
moderate speakers admonished and warned the civic 
to mend their ways and deal courageously with certa 
that time, routine and inertia have developed within t 

One of the speakers, George Sykes of Chicago, a ‘ 
civic reformer, in a carefully prepared address, argu 
the useful and productive life of the average Americe 
body is about twenty-five years, and that any civic 
tion that has reached that age needs a thorough ic 
a searching of heart, a substantial infusion of new ~ 
well as of new understanding and new sympathy w 
ideas and aspirations of the community it would se 
declared that civic bodies, like other insitons 
ossification and petrifaction, or, at any rate, to ex 
tion and conservatism; but, aside from this general I 
tion, he maintained that nearly all American civic 
functioning today were born under social and econo 
ditions profoundly dissimilar to present-day conditio 
were not sufficiently democratic in character. Hence, 
are forward-looking and sincere they must not only 
their programs, march with the times, but pears 
membership and their by-laws. 

Professor Augustus R. Hatton, of Western Resery 
versity, a well known student of municipal proble 
charter reforms, endorsed what Mr. Sykes and otf 
said and gave an impressive illustration. In the su 
campaign for a new charter for Cleveland, and for 
manager and proportional representation as the m 
portant features of that charter, the “old” civic bo 
that city did nothing, said Professor Hatton, to aid c 
Sri the new organization that had been called int 

‘put over” the new charter. Neither moral no} 
Gal support was extended by them. They simply ha 
ignored, to be passed by. They might as well not % 
in existence. 

And yet, when the result of the Cleveland charter ¢ 


good administration all over the country rejoiced. 
moderate newspapers praised the Cleveland: ‘ 


re Why, then, the Cleve- 
turned a deaf ear and a cold shoulder to 


a mystery. The petrifaction theory almost 
in this instance, if Professor Hatton’s affirma- 
be explained in any other way. - 

: Chicago speaker briefly reviewed the activities 
ms of the existing civic bodies in Chicago, com- 
ost of them. But, as he pointed out, with hardly 
xception those programs and activities have 
“dramatic” quality, the appeal to the imagina- 
le average body of voters, the burning and com- 
terest which other issues, ripe and imperative, 
r-POSsess. 


it is an admirable thing to fight for legislation that 
with “interest graft ”—the pocketing by officials 


€, county and city treasurers. Again, another civic 

fought waste and “ legitimate graft” in the form 
toll padding and duplication, and. has prevented in- 
taxation at one time or another. Other civic bodies 
ended the merit system, defeated cynical spoils legis- 
igned to wreck that system, and have even insti- 
urt proceedings to enjoin the payment of public 
negligent or contumacious officials. Finally, cer- 
vic bodies in Chicago are making investigations and 
, are preparing intelligent reports on governing agen- 
id budgets, and strengthening the public demand for 
y and economy. One or two civic bodies have dis- 
progressive spirit and have proposed and elucidated 
ard a more modern and democratic form of govern- 
hicago, and for Cook County. 


is is good work. But, unfortunately, it enlists the 
of but small groups of citizens—if not actually of the 
‘oup under the different names and in different direc- 
The public at large may even approve in a passive way 
rt of civic reform. But there is little thrill in it, 
iration. Elections are not determined by it. Cities 
aties are not ‘swept’ by undramatic issues. Spoils- 
eedy, selfish machines are not overthrown by them. 
there is in Chicago, at this time, a vital and burn- 
traction—an issue which has determined elections 
il continue to determine them; an issue which spoils- 
t and which lends itself to chicane and humbug; 
which overshadows all others and properly so. 
cago civic bodies are ignoring the essential traction 
y dare not take a bold, progressive position con- 


SP adisition, ownership and operation of the elevated 
e transportation systems, and this is the solution 
majority of the voters seek and are resolved to 
enewal of the present traction franchises is out of 
n. The choice lies between public ownership and 
| and a compromise plan—trustee management, with 
and cooperation of the companies, and service at 
atter plan has been rejected once by the voters 
be rejected again if submitted a second time. Many 
y impartial observers, though opposed to public own- 
principle, admit that the Chicago public, because 
d and methods of the traction companies, will 
lefeat' any alternative to municipalization. If, 
nicipalization is “ coming,” is unavoidable, what is 
- course of the friends of honest and efficient ad- 
on? What should be the policy of the civic bodies? 
ndly fight the popular solution they will simply 
the hands of spoilsmen. They will get the wrong 

yublic ownership—unprotected, unsafeguarded 
d graft. If they merely shirk and ig- 
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_ They, or most of their members, are opposed to_ 
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nore the issue, they abdicate and eliminate themselves—they 
commit moral suicide. 

A positive, sound, modern traction plan is necessary in 
Chicago. Is such a plan to be devised and presented by the 
civic bodies? If not, why not? Without a superior plan in 
opposition to the machine’s plan, the voters will follow the 
machine in the end. They want action—relief, better ser- 
vice, rapid transit. Why are not the civic bodies function- 
ing in connection with a pivotal and paramount civic and 
moral issue? 

This was the challenge the Chicago speakers addressed to 
the civic bodies of Chicago. To repeat, there is nothing ex- 
ceptional and anomalous about the Chicago situation. In 
other communities like situations exist, or are developing. 
Privately, active men in the civic bodies plead guilty to the 
faithful, well-intentioned indictment. ‘The challenge, they 
say, is timely and wholesome. Civic bodies must democratize 
themselves, take up knotty issues, face them boldly—even if 
members may be lost—and make sure that they live in the 
present, not in the past. 

It would be a splendid thing if every community that is 
proud of the quality and number of its civic bodies should do 
for itself what the Chicago meeting did “ nationally ”’—but 
rather superficially, or experimentally; namely, take stock 
locally, revalue values, apply the acid test, if there be one, to 
the existing civic bodies and declare the result. ‘‘ Watch- 
man, what of the night?” » Vicror S. YARROS. 


° 


The Split in French 
Labor 


Paris, November 29. 


HE long. and disastrous textile strike at Roubaix- 

Tourcoing [see the Survey for December 10, 

1921, page 394], which lasted 10 weeks and ended 

with the abandonment by the workers of all their 
claims, assumed its character of unreasonable and useless 
obstruction because it was made by the“ leaders” the prize 
of a bitter contest between the two factions of the Confeéd- 
eration Générale du Travail. For the C. G. T. is no longer 
a united confederation. A grave division has taken place 
in it, the germs of which were sown by the “ general strike ” 
of May, 1920, and have reached today their full growth. 
The origin of this division is the opposition in the French 
world of labor between a sane policy suggested by the lessons 
of the war, and the frantic rush for a sudden, immediate 


‘and complete transformation of society according to the 


methods of the bolshevists. It is a struggle between the 
older leaders of the C. G. T.—Jouhaux Dumoulin, Laurent 
—who stick to the name and the character of .syndicalists, 
and a new set of reds—Monmousseau, Monatte—who have 
taken the title of communists. The former side with the 
older international organization, the latter with the newer, 
or third Moscow international committee. 
The syndicalists came out of the war sobered and in- 
structed. They had lost one of their most cherished illu- 
sions, namely, that the German “ comrades,” members of the 
international organizations, would never allow war to break 
out. During the war, the French government felt it advis- 
able and just to consult with the administrative board of 
the C. G. T. as if they were a public power—which indeed 
was not so very far from being the case, considering that 
the workmen held the fate of the war in their hands. The 
influence which the C. G. T. thus assumed, the general 
rise of wages—which was proportionally much greater in 
France than in America—and lastly, the hope that a gen- 
eral reorganization in industrial production would take 
place in which the employers would not show too much ill 
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will toward the workers, encouraged the leaders to oreidly 
moderate their insurgent spirit, to become considerate, pru- 
dent—in a word, constructive reformers. 

The example of bolshevist Russia did not fail to impress 
those leaders and the more intelligent and self-possessed 
workmen of the “syndicates.”” Not only did they disap- 
prove of the ruthless violence and bloodshed, but they clearly 
understood that a revolution which burst out without any 
preparation, without any working plan ready to be substi- 
tuted for the old order, was doomed to failure and to ruin, 
amid fearful destruction and convulsions. With this dis- 
astrous result before_their eyes, and with the help of the 
chief leaders of the industrial unions—the typographers, the 
miners, the railroad men—the leaders of the C. G. T. under- 
took to prelude the social change by which the wage system 
was to be abolished with preliminary studies and inquiries, 
destined to produce in the long run a well knit and fully 
worked out plan for the reconstruction of society. . . . That 
idea may have been somewhat presumptuous, not exempt from 
naive and_inexperienced credulity. But, all considered, 
what an improvement over the former revolutionary mood, 
which consisted in exciting the workers to a “ general strike,” 
with no other aim than bringing about wholesale confusion, 
out of which some mystically beautiful order was to arise! 
There was now, on the part of the leaders, a suspicion, a 
sort of shamefaced reserve toward revolution. In their 
weekly periodical L’Atelier (The Shop), they proceeded to 
explain away old shibboleths such as “ revolution,” “ general 
strike,” “direct actions,’ preserving the words (for the 
leaders had been too long fed upon them to give them up 
without reluctance), but. in fact disregarding the notions 
which they represented and replacing them by “evolution,” 
““mass-pressure of organized labor,” “‘ economic self-govern- 
ment.” It is a well known fact today that Jouhaux and 
Dumoulin were forced into the strike of May, 1920, which 
was an egregious failure, by Monmousseau and his acolytes, 


‘who threatened the C. G. T. leaders with the loss of all 


prestige and power if they kept aloof. 


The Moderates’ gpa ee 


The situation of Jouhaux and the moderates has been ~ 


awkward ever since. They wish to apply the brake to the 
impatient unrest of the proletariat, to restrain the wild 
energies of the militants, until the circumstances are favor- 
able, and especially direct their minds toward plausible con- 
structive demands. On the other hand,.they had in the 
past accustomed their troops to the exuberant and vociferous 
enthusiasm of “the revolution.” 
down now. ‘They are obliged to keep before their eyes the 


hope of the “ total transformation ”’ of society, although tak- 


ing the decided position of advocating first only transitional 
and partial measures, mooted and worked out by their eco- 
nomic council, ‘These “ moderate” measures, it is true, are 
still frightening enough for the bourgeois to make the em- 
ployers’ press cry out against their subversive folly. ‘This 
indignation is not unwelcome to the C. G. T. leaders. They 
wish it were stronger and louder. . .. Anyhow, they come 
across serious difficulties in having their constructive schemes 
adopted. ‘The greatest obstacle is the attempt made by the 
red faction to capture the favor of the workmen by resum- 
ing the traditions of the revolution, brandishing anew the 
phantom of the “ great day,” appealing to the passions and 
the wild imaginations of the multitudes. 

Ever since the strike of May, 1920, Monmousseau and 
his friends have been playing on what remains of revolu- 
tionary fervor in the minds of the French workers. They 
have had periodical reports rae private ” meetings and in 
their papers by “comrades” coming back from Russia and 
presenting what they announced as the truth concerning 
the bolshevist regime. “The reformists consider that the 


It is difficult to tone them. 


_ contrary to the revolutionary tradition, may be ha 


formation of a new federation, the initials of whi 
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defniction: instead of the nationalization, of 
dismissal and persecution of the technicians, the bri 
of commercial relations with foreign countries, ; 
cially the brutal and absurd dealings with the ru 
lation, with their disastrous consequences, are a W 
all those who mean to transform the present form ¢ 
The communists will see only the fact that a “ work 
government ’ ’ has established itself in a great cot 
the first time in the history of the world and has k 
years; bloodshed, famine, economic ruin are only n 
siderations; the rei terror and militarism do not 
them as means of the “ dictatorship of the proletaria 
suffering is only temporary, they say, and, besides, 
account in view of the great event of the accessio 
people, of the peremptory displacement of the bos 
of the actual absolute power of the soviets. The 
ment which they flourish before the people i is of a 
nature, in contradistinction to the economic plan a 
of the syndicalists. They have tried to keep up the 
tionary zeal of the people by presenting as candid 
the elections one time a Frenchman living in Ru 
member of a soviet, another time a sailor of the B 
fleet condemned for plotting in favor of the soviets 

Their action on the workmen was organized byg 
what they called communist nuclei in the unions — 
and noyeautage). At every local or national confe 
the C. G. T. they formed a “ minority party,” 
resolutions contrary to the reform policy or throm 
picion on the administrative board of the C. G. TL 
late national conference at Lille, they moved an ind 
of Jouhaux and his seconds for appropriating, — 
hinted, the funds of the federation to support tht 
paper Le Peuple on a line detrimental to the interest 
people at large. Generally, their men quarreled and/ 
at meetings, and at Lille revolver shots were fired, 
no one was wounded. They succeeded in getting a 
of members in some local unions or federations, 
case of the builders’ unions—among whom the navy 
always been of a revolutionary temper—and the Fec 
of the Seine (Paris having always been, more than an 
city, invaded by the ferment of revolution). 

‘The Roubaix-Tourcoing strike was started because 
resistance of the workers to a reduction of ten centim 
cents) an hour, when the cost of living had beer 
down to fully that amount. But the communists ¥ 
have their strike; the syndicalists would not leave 
clear field ; hence the rivalry of the leaders and the pr 
tion of the strike at the price of much suffering and 

A few days ago, a new strike broke out, this tim 
the miners of Lorraine. ‘The instigator is a notoriol 
munist, of German origin, who is affliated to the P 
group of the Ruhr miners. This is decidedly anoth 
munist strike, but with no chance of spreading, and 4 
after less than a week, on the decline. * 

The question is now: Will the Communists seced 
the C. G. T.? As they have been unable to ruin th 
organization or to revile Jouhaux in the estimation 
French syndicalists, secession is the only possibility t 
mains. Yet they are loath to secede openly, because 
militant workmen harbor the notion of the unity 
labor movement as a dogma. ‘They fear that such 


their cause. And yet, as neither innuendoes, slande: 
oratorical contests, underhand noyeautage, fisti a 
shooting in meetings have produced the contemplated 
—the dissolution of the C. G. T.—there remains or 


already being circulated—C. G. ci R. (Revolutiona: 
eral Confedation of Labor). ‘This move, when the 
it, may sound the knell of their doom. j 
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EASURED by financial results, an important 
though not the only test, joint financing of 
social agencies in recent campaigns presents a 
; mixed and instructive showing. ‘The big three, 
eland, Detroit and Cincinnati might be called if it 
question of national sports or international politics, 
ir usually well filled community chests and also some 
ratifying by-products in the direction of community 
ion. In these three cities federation has been going 

enough to correct some of its initial mistakes and 
ri normal results; and their experience is therefore 

nificant than any sensational success or failure of a 
fort. Worcester, Milwaukee, Des Moines and Kan- 

are representative smaller cities in which the full 
agreed upon as the goal of their respective cam- 
has been secured. Minneapolis, whose “ functional ” 
. of social agencies assumed the financial function after 

ound had been well prepared, has done fairly well, 
_a little short of the amount of the approved 
In Seattle, where a campaign was launched on 
rt notice by a new community chest initiated by 
aamber of Commerce, the results are similar. The 
inspicuous failures, on the face of the returns, are in 


Tul and Philadelphia. 


@ vould be contrary to human nature to refrain from 
3 | that in my discussion of federation in the SurR- 
‘) few months ago’ the new federation in Philadelphia 
eld up as an illustration of how not to do it, au 
ding that the form of organization in St. Paul, 

tticulars then criticized, resembles that in Philadel. 
But the inference aod be quite unwarranted 
\ere is any such easy and obvious explanation of the re- 
t that the result is a fact anything like as discouraging 
| ‘superficial comparison between the four million asked 
elphia and the two million obtained by December 
, would suggest. In St. Paul the immediate campaign 
of its goal by about 20 per cent. To remedy this dis- 
5 esult, the prosperous and public-spirited citizens of St. 
uld have to put their hands in their pockets for about 

. To keep faith with the general public, this would 
0 be done if possible without any general public appeal. 
seem not to be a very serious, or at least not an 
i ible, undertaking. dt, Paul people have certainly 
By invitation I discussed 


done things like it before. 
neral subject of federation before the St. Paul Asso- 
which is the local chamber of commerce, just after 
of this campaign in November, and I failed to 
: y indications that the citizens and social agencies 
Paul intended to allow the necessary work in the com- 
‘to suffer unduly because of the shortage. I was 
hat among St. Paul’s prosperous bankers, merchants 
citizens there were at least half a dozen any one 
could, and if convinced of the necessity probably 
, make up the whole amount. The absence of large 
utions, even from people well able to afford them, 
the chief explanation of the low state of the 
ity chest in St. Paul—a fact which of course in its 
ires explanation. Another obvious factor in the 
the hostility to the Y. M. C: A., which appeared 
e no adequate cause, but was due perhaps i in part to 
gering prejudice of ex-service men and in part to the 
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Joint Finance 
By Edward T. Devine 


fact that Catholics are strong in St. Paul. Why Catholics 
and the Y. M. C. A. should be better neighbors in Cleveland 
and Detroit than in St. Paul and Philadelphia is a mystery 
which it behooves bishops and secretaries to fathom, for 
something more fundamental than joint financing is involved. 
It would seem as if Catholics, Protestants and Jews should 
be able to get together on something like a 5:5:5 arrange- 
ment, but of course only, on condition that the submarine 
and poison gas warfare of prejudice, bigotry and suspicion is 
outlawed. ‘The analogy is defective, as the joint assuniption 
of responsibility for meeting the social needs of the com- 
munity should have no suggestion of warfare. Unfortu- 
nately, the competition which stands in the way of unified 
effort, not only in finance but in every field, dces somewhat 
resemble that spirit which Pershing tells us must be re- 
placed by one of disinterested cooperation. 


The Acid Test 


It is in Philadelphia that federation has had what the 
Catholic Charities Review considers its acid test. The 
Review refuses to accept the claim of “ enthusiastic federa- 
tionists ” that the unfavorable showing in Philadelphia is to 
be explained by saying that the preliminary educational 
period was not sufficiently long. Its own editorial answer 
is different but is not disclosed. "What we do get are the - 
reasons for the refusal of the Catholic authorities in Phila- 
delphia to affiliate with the federation. Cardinal Dougherty 
put the matter more forcibly in the local Catholic press and 
in his letter to the churches; but, as expressed in the Review, 
what they wanted was to keep the Catholic idea of charity 
before their own people; to make Catholics realize that they 
were giving to Catholic charities, making a sacrifice for 
Catholic ideals and places. They objected to the powers 


which the federation would assume over the participating 


agencies. “They could not in conscience participate in rais- 
ing funds for agencies engaged in proselytizing work. 
The Cardinal referred specifically to the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. It seems that in fact the Philadelphia 
Y. M. C. A. did not participate in the campaign, but the 
Y. M. C. A. of Germantown and the Y. W. C. A. for the ~ 
entire city did. 

Now the Catholic authorities were of course quite within 
their rights in taking this position. Bishop Berry of the 
Methodist Church was equally vigilant to make sure that 
Methodists should realize that they are giving to Methodist 
charities and making a sacrifice for Methodist ideals. And 
thus are fostered the old religious bigotry, the A. P. A. 
stupidity, and the false notion that orphanage and illness and 
the need for recreation are to be met in one spirit by Cath- 
olics and in another spirit by Methodists. The Catholic idea 
of charity, in all its power and beauty, is dominating modern 
philanthropy. It is to be seen in Presbyterian and Methodist 
hospitals; in Protestant foster homes, in the social pro- 
grams of the Y. W. C. A. It is carried wherever words are 
printed or pictures are seen or music is heard. It is ex- 
pressed in the yearning for unity in social effort. The 
Review says that ‘the federation might raise questions in 
regard to the desirability of any new development to be 
undertaken in Catholic work.” Aye! There’s the rub. It 
might. It might do just that. It might raise questions even 
about the absence of any new development in some partic- 
ular Catholic work. It could not do better than raise such 
questions. That is the extraordinary merit of federation. 
It does raise questions of both kinds. Catholics raise them 
about any new development, in particular Jewish and Prot- 
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estant work, as s Jews and Protestants do about that in the 
Catholic agencies. They want to understand. Do not 
Cardinal Dougherty and Bishop Berry want to have ques- 
tions raised? I always hate especially to see a Methodist 
_ Bishop go wrong, but in this instance the Lord must have 
x allowed Bishop Berry to gain the mistaken impression that 
ts Catholic institutions were to share in the federation’s cam- 
m paign in order that a Methodist might say what he thinks 
x of the Cardinal’s judgment without laying himself open to 
; the charge of sectarian bigotry. The Review says that Cath- 

olics would have to submit to the judgment of the federa- 

tion. ‘That is an over-statement. It is always possible to 

withdraw if a vital principle is at stake. We have yet to 

learn of any instance in which there has been coercion by a 
- federation in any matter involving faith or morals. ) We 

have innumerable instances in which questions of methods, 

of the relative cost or efficiency of particular ways of buying 
_ supplies or constructing buildings or selecting beneficiaries 
for a particular kind of aid, have been discussed—to the 
great general advantage. 
However, the Catholics, for what appeared to them good 
.reasons, declined to take part, and just before the campaign 
for the federation began, they started a campaign of their 
own for four Catholic institutions, and this competing drive 
lasted through that of the Welfare Federation. ‘This rival 
drive was for $500,000 and is said to have raised $800,000. 
The Jewish group has been very cordial and has taken an 
active part in all the preparation for and conduct of the 
i campaign. “Ten days before the federation’s campaign 
Bs started, however, in accordance with: plans made many 
aes months before, an appeal was made for a Jewish community 
house. The appeal was for $750,000 and realized about 
$1,000,000, 

‘These two successful campaigns may have taken some 
money that would otherwise have gone into the community 
fund; and it seems even more probable that they had some 
effect in making the publicity work of the federation more 
dificult. Complications of this kind, however, are all in the 
year’s work, and it is generally agreed that both Catholics 
and Jews achieved their deserved success by the thoroughness 
of their preparation. 


Inadequate Preparation 


‘ In spite of the scepticism on this subject already quoted, 
and not accepting as applicable to myself the description of 
“enthusiastic federationist,”’ I must still attribute the rela- 
tively meager, even if in actual amount substantial, result of 
this first financial campaign in Philadelphia mainly to inade- 
quate preparation. I hear of thousands of cards which be- 
cause of some mere clerical error were not distributed to 
team captains, of a canvasser who in response to an inquiry 
as to how much the inquirer should give timidly mentioned 
$50 when the prospective donor had already decided on a 
gift of $1,500. Preparation which should have occupied 
months was compressed into days. Mr. Kingsley entered on 
his duties on June 1. One of his first recommendations was 
that the campaign for funds should be made the following 
spring; but his directors considered that it was out of the 
question to wait so long on account of the financial condi- 
tion of the agencies. At the end of June, only thirty agencies 


eration. It must not be forgotten that the federation was 
created not by the agencies but by a committee of the Cham- 


‘raised $1,600,000. They borrowed or used their o 
‘vested funds to the amount of half as much more. 


‘amount to $3,000,000. The approved budgets | 
$3,200,000: The federation added $800,000 for ex 
expected, another million is raised by the federation 
legacies, as the agencies in general did before the fed 
legacies for current expenses. 


had signified their desire to become beneficiaries. of the fed-. 
is more occasion for congratulation to those who hav 


ber of Commerce, that its members were 
agencies but individual contributors, and that i 
the start was vested in a board of one hundred oa 
tives,’ many of whom were members of welfare be 
were selected to serve on the board not by the 
which they are interested but by the organizing ¢ 
The board of thirty trustees derives its power in tul 
this virtually self-constituted group. 

During the summer a campaign of education: 
ducted. The social workers, appreciating that the re; 
of the directors was more democratic than the form: 
organization adopted would imply, and especially t 
appointment of Sherman Kingsley, an educationa 
a social worker, rather than a financial promoter, 
put at the helm, rallied to the support of the feder 
is no secret that what was done to break down 
onism which-the undemocratic form of organiza 
created was done mainly by the social workers, 
executives who according to the constitution would mi 
been allowed to represent their agencies on the b 
directors. Some of the directors displayed fine teat 
A strategy board was created, which strove valiant 
accomplish the impossible. “The directors of the a 
were brought into line. By September 1, thirty mo 
cies had given their adhesion, and these sixty had 
doubled when the drive began in November. 

The agreement with the Red Cross is said to 
one minor weakness in the campaign. ‘The arr 
like that which has been made elsewhere, was tha 
dollar of every gift was to go to the Red Cross. Tt 
tation was that the Red Cross would get from $175; 
$200,000 in this way for their fifteen months, but thi 
number of contributors was a little under 60,0000 
result of this, where the machinery of the Red Cue 
brought into play, the solicitation was put on a dolla 
where larger gifts could easily have been obtained. 
more serious is that there was much irritation on th 
of prospective givers who had had no opportunity o 
sultation about this disposal of their first dollar. 

The 125 agencies in their last year of separate cam 


their actual expenditures in the previous year had been 
$2,400,000. “The federation decided. to make their 
for fifteen months instead of a year, and this would bri 


two campaigns, shrinkage and contingent fund. is 
reached the grand aggregate of $4,000,000, not as ha 
generally understood for one year, but for a yee 
quarter. They raised two million. Even if, as is con 


agencies, it will obviously be necessary to hold up 
absolutely necessary work and to continue to use oo ; 


was formed. For some reason, the trustees of od 
tion asked the agencies not to use unrestricted bequ 


The Philadelphia Welfare Federation has gone th 
one complicated campaign which is rich in instructie 
those who are willing to take the trouble to study it. 


active in it than may appear at first glance. 


DERAL, state and city governments in their capac- 
as employers of labor are in a strategic position to 
telieve the severity of unemployment during indus- 
trial andseasonaldepressions. The possibilities of such 
e been widely recognized, but in view of the fact 
Its have frequently been disappointing because 
inciples have. been followed, a restatement of these 
at the present time is pertinent. The works have 
en costly to the public and at the same time have 
give effective relief to the unemployed. 
ie first principle of public relief works is that they shall 
onomically sound. Work that is not really useful after 
omplished is not only an economic waste to the com- 
ut a source of degeneration to the workers. Fore- 
and laborers alike are quick to sense the situation if 
k is merely made for the purpose of requiring effort 
turn for relief. The natural incentive to productive 
acy is thus removed. The nerve of work is cut. It is 
juman nature for a man to put forth his full strength 
which he knows has been artificially created. 
grant. examples of made work are on record. The 
h council of an English city in 1904 directed its sur- 
coer to discontinue the use of the scarifier 
ed to the steamroller and to do any necessary road- 
¢ work by manual labor. One of the London borough 
gis in the same year directed that the use of street 
ying machines be discontinued in order that the unem- 
d might be given work. One American city is on 
d as having recently furnished work to the unemployed 
ving rock carted to another part of the city, whence it 
ss moved back again to its original location. 


as been found that when such measures are resorted 
yremen themselves, conscious that the work is not on a 
ess basis, grow slack and are inclined to cooperate with 
borers in the general aim of prolonging their jobs rather 
bring them to an end. From a moral standpoint it is 
1 whether it is worse for a man to remain in forced 
or to work under conditions which practically com- 
im to “soldier on the job.” 
' lic work arranged to relieve unemployment should 
such a nature as permanently to increase the wealth of 
mmunity. This will in the long run increase the com- 
tion and permanent demand for labor. Among the 
mendations laid before the International Conference 
inemployment in 1913 was one to the effect that ‘such 
as the drainage of swamps, public sanitation, irrigation 
ts, improvement of water-power sites, the building of 
voirs and highways, afforestation, and the improvement 
ks and streets should especially be undertaken. Much 
< on such undertakings is impossible during the winter, 
plans should be made to carry it forward so far as pos- 
during the cold season. 


uch work is to be economical and offcstive it must be 
ned for over a period of years and‘not taken up in haste 
ng a slack season or period of depression. Budget reforms 
rrangements should be made for the accumulation of 
s from year to year. Expert advice of economists, bankers 
Jusiness men should guide public officials as to the time 
1 special public works should be got under way so that 
may be > brought i into full operation before the greatest 
for them is past. 
great importance is the engaging of managers and 
of first-class ability. Officers should be selected on 
than bei fitness ‘br the positions. The 
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: rblic Works for the Unemployed 


superintendents should be men who understand the social 
significance of their work, as well as its regular technical 
and labor problems. Satisfactory results cannot otherwise 
be expected. 

A second principle of public works for the unemployed 
is that they do not displace regularly employed labor; other- 
wise they may, in themselves, become a cause of unemploy- 
ment. From the standpoint of the employment situation, 
it will do little good for-a municipality to undertake paving 
work if by so doing it causes paving contractors to dismiss 
their employes. Unless work is undertaken as part of a 
public project which has been especially developed at the 
time, it will fail to improve the situation. 

Experience has shown it to be a principle of such, public 
work that it be done at the regular rates of wages. Both 
in this country and in England, municipalities have fre- 
quently paid something less than the prevailing rates of 
wages for such work. ‘The object has been “to prevent 
imposture, and to leave the strongest temptations to those 
who avail themselves of this opportunity to return as soon 
as possible to their previous occupations.” But this plan 
has proved to have many objections. It has met with special 
difficulty when the unemployed have merely been added to 
a regular staff, and feel that they are discriminated against. 
This leads to jealousy, hard feeling and persistent shirking. 
The attempt to remedy this by resort to piece work has 
revealed the fact that at such work as stone-breaking, or 
wheeling barrows of earth, men of the best character and 
skill in their own trades are often unable to earn as much 
as the casual laborer. The regular rates of pay for unskilled 
work are scarcely sufficient for the subsistence of a family of 
moderate size, and unskilled work is the only kind which can 
generally be done by the unemployed. Politically it is in- 
advisable to undercut current wage rates; trade unions 
object, and indeed the whole opinion of the working class 
is against it. \ 


Inadequate wages are open to the same criticisms as inade- 


quate relief. One of the great difficulties of executing work 
by the labor of the unemployed is that these workers are 
commonly weakened by undernourishment, insufficient cloth- 
ing and bad living conditions. These circumstances cannot be 
remedied unless reasonable living wages are paid. Wages 
high enough to re-establish and maintain the efficiency and 
health of the workers and their families will, in the long 
run, be cheaper for the community. 

It is unnecessary to resort to abnormally low wages to 
induce workers to leave public employment and to return 
to private industry. Men employed on relief works can be 
returned to private employment when work becomes more 
plentiful by simply slowing down or bringing to completion 
the public work. The workers, being then in good condi- 
tion, will have less difficulty in finding employment than if 
they had been half-starved because of low wages. 

Men employed on public works should not be hired for 
short shifts of two or three days. This plan has been tried 
extensively both in this country and in England, but has 
proved to be expensive to the community and ineffective as 
a relief measure for the unemployed. A few days is too 


~short a time for the resuscitation of the worker or his family. 
The short shift is also an expensive practice for the commu- — 


nity, as the worker has not time enough to become really 
competent even in unskilled work. An English borough 
surveyor has reported: 


I should say that under the three days’ system, the labor cost is 
100 per cent more than it should have been, whereas I estimate that 
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in work extending over two or three months, the manual labor did 
not cost above 15 per cent in excess. 

Another surveyor states: 

Large bodies of men were employed in reconstruct- 
ing roads for a term of three days apiece. The result of this was 
that the work was very expensive, owing to the fact that the men 
were not used to the class of work and, when the third day had 
arrived, they were stopped to make room for the fresh men, which 
was just about the time they had become acquainted with the use 
of the tools, 

Intelligent labor managers have awakened to a full real- 
ization of the financial loss involved in a large labor turn- 
over such as is involved by the two- or three-day shift. 

_ The system of employing men in short shifts has arisen 
out of the desire to relieve as many as possible of the unem- 
ployed, but the plan defeats its own end because of the inade- 
quacy of the relief. Furthermore, the government, whether 
municipal, state or federal, cannot expect by public works 
to relieve all unemployment. . Unemployment insurance 
is needed, an efficient national system of public employ- 
ment bureaus is essential, and measures must be taken by 
bankers and employers, if not by the government, to regu- 
larize industry. There are, furthermore, means for employ- 
ing large numbers without the excessive waste involved in 
indiscriminately hiring men. for very short periods. ‘The 
six- or, seven-hour day would accomplish in a degree the 
~ desired result and without serious loss to the community or 
injury to the men. This plan is especially to be recom- 
mended as it keeps the men in good condition, gives them a 
steady income and, at the same time, allows them leisure 
to look for better jobs. 

Finally, it is important that the government agencies 
carrying out the public works for unemployed should cooper- 
ate with recognized social agencies in the hiring of men. 

~Men with families, those who are residents of the commu- 
nity, and those who are ordinarily in regular employment, 
should be given preference, but they should not be retained 
if they prove incapable, after fair trial, of doing the work 
according to a reasonable standard of efficiency. In deter- 
mining the records and social status of the applicants for 
work and making recommendations as to their employment, 
social agencies may render a valuable service. Through 
their cooperation the work may be made effective in con- 
serving the integrity and health of the best working-class 
families. Without their cooperation it may serve merely 
to supply odd jobs to large numbers of casual laborers, many 
of whom may have drifted in from out of town, while, 
at the same time, good steady workers with families are 
undergoing a forced process of degeneration into the casual 
class. 

In summary, the above principles may be reviewed as fol- 
lows: Public relief works should be economically sound; 
they should be such as shall not displace regularly employed 
labor; they should be paid for at the regular wage rates ; 
workers should not be hired for short shifts; public agencies 
carrying on such works should cooperate with social agencies. 

ELuery F. Reep. 


Employment Guaranteed 


REVENTION of unemployment is the policy of the 
Cleveland manufacturers and the workers in the ladies’ 
garment industry. They pledged themselves in their joint 
agreement of 1919 to a united effort “to promote all inter- 
ests by increasing the continuity of employment.” An out- 
growth of this policy. was the decision rendered in April, 
1921, by the Board of Referees, that the industry should 
guarantee to its regular workers forty weeks of work in a 
year, as contrasted with the thirty-five weeks which the 
‘average’ worker has hitherto received. In recognizing 
this obligation of industry to its workers the board stated: 


We . . . believe that the time has come when the regular work- 
ers in the industry are entitled to a minimum_guaranteed period of 
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-Your industry is a seasonal one and continuity: of employ 


work or compensation for the lack of it. )Such guarante 
and necessary burden on the industry, an obligation 
manufacturers of Cleveland have always recognized. ; 
After six months’ trial the guaranty provisions ar 
continued for a year, under the agreement signed ] 
December, 1921. q 
Behind this new development in industrial relations 
recommendations of efficiency experts and the requ 
organized employers and organized workers. Efficienc 
neers, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Company, jointly ré 
until the 1919 agreement by the Cleveland Garment 
facturers’ Association and the International Ladies’ G3 
Workers’ Union to establish standards of product 
wages. related to output, pointed out the relation be 
wages and continuity of employment. They urged; 7] 
In setting the rates-of pay, consideration should be giv: 
yearly earnings of the workman rather than to his weekl 


a large factor in the mind of the workman. ... It wo 
advantageous to both workmen and manufacturers if a 1 
could be devised which would pay more to the workman wl 
employed in a shop running short time, thereby stimulating 
employer to greater efforts to lengthen the season. ; 
During 1920, the manufacturers and the unions dist 
the possibility of guaranteeing a minimum of employm 
but without tangible results. In December, 1920, be 
the Board of Referees created by the 1919 agreement, 
C. Butler, the labor manager of the Cleveland Gaj 
Manufacturers’ Association (representing thirty-five f 
facturers employing close to six thousand workers, incl 
between 80 and.go per cent of the employes in the a 
and Meyer Perlstein, vice-president of the Interna 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, both argued for inet 
continuity of employment. Four ‘months later, April, 4 
the referees incorporated in their decision establishing ] 
wage rates the present plan for guaranteeing employ! 
In December, 1921, the manufacturers’ association and 
union agreed to continue with some slight changes the 
originally inaugurated under a decision of the referees, 


The essence of the plan which came into operatic 
June, 1921, is this: Each of the Cleveland garment n 
facturers has undertaken to provide forty weeks of w 
year to his regular workers and as a guarantee of his € 
he has agreed with the union to set aside during eae 
the forty weeks 714 per cent of his direct labor pay 
form an unemployment fund. In case of inability te 
vide the guaranteed forty weeks’ work, he has agreed ° 
to his regular workers from the accumulated 7% per 
of his payroll, two-thirds of the union minimum rate 
the time which he may have defaulted. A manufactu 
liability is limited to the 7% per cent on his own pay 
so that his responsibility ceases when his own accumu 
fund is exhausted, even should it prove inadequate to 
in full the claims of his unemployed workers. On the ¢ 
hand, the manufacturer who provides the guaranteed : 
weeks of employment, and who thus avoids any claim 
his 714 per cent fund, saves that amount on his labor « 
This second employer secures his labor for 7% per 
less than his less efficient competitor who, through his 7: 
management, has to pay for unemployed time. It goes 4 
out saying that workers are not paid for unemployed tir 
they leave voluntarily, or if they are discharged for 
cause. In effect, the plan aims to give the employer a 
financial incentive to provide the minimum amount of ¥ 

The plan is also designed to give the worker an ince 
to reduce unemployment. In the first half-year period : 


it went into effect in Cleveland the worker received no | 


pensation for. the first six weeks of unemployment, fo 
employer guaranteed only forty weeks during the | 
year or twenty weeks in six months. During the 
weeks of unemployment, therefore, the~ worker natu 
looked for temporary employment elsewhere. At t 


1 he began to receive his unemployed pay, 
wo-thirds of the minimum union rate as dis- 
| his actual earnings, which often exceed the 
_ If he had been successful in securing a tempo- 
| clewhere he continued to draw his unemployed 
e } 

ddition to his earnings in his new work. Under 
feland plan, it does not pay to be idle; it pays both 
ct and worker to be busy. 

lan is practical because of the existence of impartial 
lrative machinery jointly supported by the two sides. 
in the hands of the Board of Referees and of their 
tte the impartial chairman, William Mack, to 
hey have delegated all matters of routine nature. It 
apartial chairman to whom the employers give bond 
faithful performance of the guaranty provisions, It 
n that the employers report week by week upon the 
lich they have credited to their unemployment fund 
on the amount of their payments to unemployed 
. It is he who, should the labor manager of the 
Ts’ association and the union fail to agree, would be 
lpon to settle a dispute as to whether an employe was 
a “regular worker” of a particular employer, 
_a worker had been unjustly discharged and there- 
rived of his right to unemployed pay, or whether he 
en unfair advantage of the novel arrangement. Sub- 
the approval of the impartial chairman, administra- 
ficulties, which often involve the conflicting interests 
oyers and workers, have been settled in conference by 
esentatives of the two sides, with the approval of 
partial chairman. For to him the referees have as- 
‘general jurisdiction over the administration of the 
subject to the right of appeal, as in all cases, to the 
yard of Referees. Without this impartial machinery 
by both sides, the administration of the guaranty 
ould be no more successful than the older type of 
agreement with no method for interpretation and 
nent of difficulties. _ 

at of the success of the plan? It went into operation 
first of June, 1921, before the busy season on winter 
‘There is general agreement that it has been inaugu- 
at the most unfortunate time—from the employer’s 
of view. The market conditions are such that some 
ers have despaired of being able to save their 714 
at. As a result, the incentive to increased continuity 
ot be expected to accomplish as much in this excep- 
year as in more normal times. But for the workers 
stance given by the guaranty fund when other em- 
nt is at a premium is a boon not to be passed over 


-evhole plan has been submitted virtually to a refer- 
, for the agreement between the manufacturers’ asso- 
and the union which recognized the authority of the 
s who established the fund expired in December, 1921. 
eeing to continue for a year what was originally a 
nths’ experiment, conducted under the most unfavor- 
rcumstances for the employer, the Cleveland women’s 
g industry has put its seal of approval upon its own 
a 


$s gain of labor, unlike many others, does not bring a 
y 7 . 

urden to the consumer. Negatively, the cost of the 
r cent guaranty fund is not passed on to the consumer, 
¢ the fact is that manufacturers who, because of their 
ency pay an additional 7'4 per cent for labor, are com- 
with those who so manage their busines that they 
‘this extra labor cost; competition between the two 
it difficult for the negligent employer to add it to his 
rices. The actual tendency, however, is to decrease 
cing a reduction in prices possible. Seasonal work 
dustrial practice, for it means that the overhead 
a year are distributed over the proportionately 
r output of a partial year’s operation. Any increase 
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in the period of operation to full capacity, undertaken to 


escape the extra labor cost of unemployment, spreads the 
relatively fixed overhead charges over a larger production, 
thereby decreasing the overhead cost per garment manufac- 
tured. ‘The. Cleveland plan opens the way to lower prices 
without. infringing upon the workers’ standard of living; it 
makes possible lower prices as a result of increased efficiency 
of management. Otca 8S, Hatsey. 


Job Security at Dennison’s 


66 E are human. Why shouldn’t we appreciate it? 

¥ In my opinion unemployment insurance is the 
greatest influence in the world to preserve the morale of 
a factory. It does not make men lazy. No man wants to 
be sent home in idleness.” 

So Henry Fitzpatrick, chairman of the Works Commit- 
tee of the Dennison Manufacturing Company of Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, answered the question of how he and 
his fellow workers felt about the unemployment insurance 
plan which the company has been working out since 1916. 
The reply was made to William L. Chenery, formerly in- 
dustrial editor of the Survey, who early in December visited 
the factory and writes in the New York Globe for Decem- 
ber 13, 1921, of the company’s ingenious devices for prevent- 
ing lay-offs through the regularization of industry, and its 
method of taking care of those who are unavoidably out of 
work through unemployment insurance.: 

On January 2, 1920, the company had 2,640 employes; 
on November 1, 1921, it had 2,671 employes. During the 
entire period of depression it has been running ‘close to 
capacity. This prevention of unemployment has been 
accomplished through stabilization of the industry, the 
result of long-time planning and study of the business cycle. 
During the first ten months of 1921, only 162 persons were 
discharged at the main factory of the company, while during 
the same period 316 left of their own accord. The preven- 
tion of discharge has been accomplished through a series of 
steps taken when a period of depression descends upon the 
company in spite of the stabilization of production. These 
Mr. Chenery describes: 

The first thing done is to give vacations without pay to those 
who desire to take the time off. At the same time workers regarded 
as below standard are discharged. ‘The company frankly states 
that it has a higher standard of competence now than it did two 
years ago. Like other concerns, it took whom it could get during the 


so-called labor shortage. Now it is able to exercise more discrim- 
ination. The discharges, however, are not numerous. .. . 


The following steps may then be taken: 

1. Goods may be manufactured for stock by the management. 

2. Workers may be transferred from a slack department to one 
needing more workers. : 

3. If the depression insurance plan is carried out the executives 
of the unemployment fund may issue a work order for the purpose 
of providing jobs. This involves the investment of unemployment 
funds in goods which may be made for stock and is, of course, sim- 
ilar to the first step indicated above, but can go further. ante 

4, Employes may be transferred to the educational division 
[see the Survey for December 14, 1921, page 362] where they are 
trained in various vocations and paid their former wages while so 
engaged. “The purpose of this is both to increase the usefulness 
of the worker and to afford steady employment. 

5. Finally, if all of these methods fail to take up the slack of 
employment, the workers are laid off. Those without dependents 
are paid 60 per cent of their wages, and those with dependents are 
paid 80 per cent. The payments continue for two weeks, and then 
special consideration is given each case by a committee jointly 
representative of the management and of the operatives. 


Beginning in 1916, the company for several years set 
aside sums totaling $140,000 as an unemployment fund. 
The demands upon the fund have been light because of the 
success the company has had in preventing unemployment. 
Until January, 1921, but $9,500 had been expended. In 
1920, a formal distribution plan was worked out and ex- 
penditures totaling $25,752.65 had been made up to No- 
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vember 8, 1921. ‘The cases of the jobless are investigated 
and no worker for whom employment can be found is eligible 
for the benefits of the insurance plan. bes 

“The essential validity of the plan,” the writer comments, 
“is to be found in the fact that the unemployed workers need 
money to sustain life.” 


Unemployment Insurance Plan 


TNEMPLOYMENT insurance is included in a far- 
reaching plan which covers also death, disability, sick- 
ness and old age insurance, put to effect among the em- 
ployes of the Delaware and Hudson Company on Jan- 
uary 1. The offer will affect thirteen thousand workers in 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania and Vermont. ‘The 
company undertakes to insure against unemployment result- 


ing from dismissal for any cause employes who have been- 


in its service continuously two years or more. Payments 
amount to $15 a week for six weeks or for so much of that 
time as the worker may be unable to find employment, pro- 
vided, however, that the employe has contributed toward 
the cost of at least two of three forms of group insurance 
offered by the company at low rates, in addition to a $500 
death or permanent disability insurance which it provides at 
no cost to the employe. 


In making the announcement L. F. Loree, president of the 
company, said: 

This provision for unemployment insurance is prompted by the 
desire of the company to provide continued employment under con- 
ditions as favorable as possible, to promote greater ease in the con- 
ditions of employment by freeing the employe from anxiety, and 
to secure and maintain the most highly successful operation of the 
property, which is obtainable only through interested cooperation. 


Through the group insurance plan any employe, by co- 
operation with a sufficient group in his class, may have, sub- 
ject to certain limitations, a total insurance of 

$1,000 for 60 cents per month, 
2,000 for $1.20 per month, 
3,000 for $1.80 per month, 
4,000 for $2.40 per month, or 
5,000 for $3.00 per month. 


The cost in excess of this will be paid by the company. 


In addition to the arrangement for employes in the service 
of the company for two years or more, those who have given 
six months of consecutive service will receive, without ex- 
pense, life and disability insurance to the amount of $250 
and may take group insurance to-a like amount at a monthly 
cost of 18 cents. The unemployment feature of the plan 
is, however, not applicable to this latter group. 


Jersey Justice: 1922 


HE State of New Jersey through its Department of 

Labor is establishing a name for itself in its care for 
workmen injured in shops and factories. In the actual 
working out of a joint plan of procedure in this field within 
the department, certain administrative offices have been 
brought together in a way unusual in the operation of similar 
organizations the country over. 
_ In no less than five cities within the state there are, in 


each instance under a single roof, branches of the state public | 


employment bureau, of the state rehabilitation division and 
of the state workmen’s compensation division. Here, then, 
is a practical illustration of “ cooperation and coordination ”’ 
in inter-departmental relations in public service. As might 
have been expected in any such closely knit scheme of organ- 
ization, strengthened in each instance by a physical relation- 
ship, the personality of a single individual has helped materi- 
ally in making effective operation possible. Credit is due to 
Colonel Lewis T. Bryant, for fifteen years in continuous 
service as head of the Department of Labor. 


a Ne Bee an. indueeeel Center oe ab 


fousand people, on. the ground floor of the bui 


serves as district headquarters for the state labor d 

is the men’s section of the branch public employme 

in this instance under state-municipal auspices; on th 
floor is the women’s section of the public employme 
and on the third floor the industrial rehabilitation 

with a room adjoining for workmen’s compensation } 
The service found under such favorable administrat 
ditions is illustrated in the story of a boy who was 
the time of a recent visit to the Newark offices. ~ 
first made application in company with a woman 
officer from a local children’s institution. At that 
was recovering from an injury to his foot which 
suffered while employed but which was not comf 
On examination at-the clinic it was found that he hi 
trouble. Outdoor work was recommended, and [ 
a golf caddy was found for him through the se 
ment’ office. 

In the same way, the employment office can be call 
when an opening is to be found for a workman 
received clinical treatment and is given oe 
his injury. To the employment office: it is a distinc 
tage, when attempting to place the occasional hank 
applicant, to be able to obtain close at hand the a 
doctors who have had industrial experience. In the 
of finding jobs for injured workmen, other division 
the Department of Labor are called upon by the re 
tion officials. The state factory inspectors who repo 
larly at the Newark office have been found especially 
as job getters. 

Another instance of the way in which the division 
the Department of Labor pull together in the matte 
finding is shown in the experience of a railroad eng 
long service. He had lost his position as the result 
ciplinary action following a railroad accident. W 


-could hardly be classified as a handicapped person, hi 


the dumps over the fact that his re-instatement vy 
railroad was impossible. As a result of his applica 
work at the Newark office, he secured a stationary e1 
license through the division of boiler inspection, als 
the Department of Labor, and a job through tl 
agency. 

At the Jersey City office, where the same combin 
branch public employment office, industrial clinic an 
men’s compensation office prevails, an industria 
museum has been installed with the financial aid 
employers.. Here devices for use in shop and fact 
dent prevention are on exhibit. Along with other 


up-to-date systems of factory lighting are demonstra 


general occupational information is available. 

Is it too much to hope in view of the foregoing 
work of accident prevention and the care of injure 
men will develop still further under present favora 
pices in New Jersey? And that the new sense of so 
tice which is evident here will continue to prevail ? 
“ Jersey justice ” if you will, but with a deeper socia 
icance than is to be found in the current interpretatio: 
frequently used term. Frep A, | 


: ielicge nepal Sas in the coal industry, one of 
damental phases of unemployment, is the subject o: 
nomic investigation undertaken by a staff to be ay 
by Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce, acting 1 
cooperation of the engineering societies. Such a st 
proposed by the President’s Unemployment Confere 
October, but has not heretofore been carried out be 
lack of funds. The sum of twenty thousand dollar 
it is estimated it will cost, has now been secured 
interested persons. It is anticipated that the study w: 
in a plan for the stabilization of the industry, a 


USSION of the injunction and the industrial court 
weapons against labor in its drive for unionization 
led the columns of the labor press during the month. 
ous interpretations are given as to what President Hard- 
jad in mind when in his speech before the opening of 
ress he said : 

‘we have great bodies of law carefully Femuluting the opera- 
‘of industrial and financial corporations, as we have treaties 
sompacts among nations which look to the settlement of differ- 
without the necessity of conflict in arms, so we might well have 
of conference, of common council, of mediation, arbitration 
oo determination in controversies between labor and 
il. 

-accomplish this would. involve the necessity to develop a 
ughgoing code of practice in dealing with such affairs. 


vs President of the United States . . . advocated a 
industrial court like Governor Allen’s experiment in 
as,’ says the New Majority (Chicago) which declares 
“it is this nation’s disgrace that it has a man who is so 
sly ignorant at the head of its government. . . . Thus 
1 his true attitude toward labor comes out and Presi- 
‘Harding is seen as a tool of the masters of industry 
wealth, working his hardest to keep the workers in 


ty. With this proposed court he would snatch from the 


ers their right to strike.” And it quotes Mr. Gompers’ 
nent on the President’s plan: 

is quite evident that the President has in mind the establish- 
‘of a court or courts to determine the conditions and wages 
e working people, and evidently with the aim that these courts 
and will prevent strikes and lockouts. Surely the experience 
ch courts in the Australasian countries, surely the experience 
such a court in the state of Kansas, should have a lesson for us. 
[t is plainly evident that the underlying thought [of 
resident] flows toward compulsory arbitration of labor 
ites; says the Seamen’s Journal, which points to such 
lution of labor’s problems as ‘‘ enslavement” of the 
cers, for while the “ strike is disastrous in the extreme,” 
gues, it is “the workers’ last instrument to be used in 
asive combat. ... When all is said and done, the 
remains that while the voice is the voice of the President, 
scheme remains the scheme of Gary, Morgan & Com- 


edenily the administration contemplates forcing an 
ustrial court’ law, made according to the Kansas pat- 
through this Congress,” -comments~Labor (Washing- 
, organ of the railroad labor organizations, which says 
ier: ““ Nothing is better calculated to solidify the ranks 
Bor. | They shall not pass’ will be the shibboleth 
le workers,” who “ are prepared to fight to the last ditch 
for a considerable distance beyond that point.” In 
llel columns Labor prints Congressman Huddleston’s 
ignment of the President’s plan before the House, and 
speech of Ben W. Hopper, vice-chairman of the United 
es Railroad Labor Board, before the New York Railroad 
), in which he advocated compulsory arbitration for the 
sportation industry. “The former based his argument 
ast the President’s plan on alleged unfairness of the 


ts. He said: 


, labor feels that in a controversy between the employer and 
wage earner, the wage earner can not get a square deal from 
courts, Men who work are not fools. They realize that men 
‘compose federal tribunals are nearly -always appointed for 
ical, social and business reasons. It follows that they are 
ated with and belong to the higher social classes, that their 
ests are the interests of the employers. A 


[r. Hopper, on the other hand, said: 


consideration of such a legal regulation [of the railroad 
], it would be the duty of the public to make sure that an 
ly impartial tribunal was provided for the adjudication of 
natters of dispute between the carriers and the employes, and 
unal should place an exalted estimate upon the supreme 
: cbt honorable and aiipinte discharge of ais official 
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A totally different view of the meaning of the President’s 
words is taken by the Railroad Trainman, which interprets 


the President’s request for a judicial or quasi-judicial tri-— 


bunal to refer only to “ legislation by Congress regulating 
industrial difference between employers engaged in handling 
interstate commerce and their employes.” It says: 


The need for another body to_review the controversies existing 


between interstate carriers and their employes is not apparent, un- 
less it is intended to create a court with the power to order the em- 
ployers and employes to submit their differences to the court for 
review and decision, which decision shall be binding upon both 
parties for the time the order is made. A proposition of this kind 
will meet with just as much opposition, if not more, from the rail- 
road companies as it will from the employes. 


THE Supreme Court decisions in regard to the use of 


the injunction in picketing cases, the decision of the Court _ 


of Appeals reversing Judge Anderson of Indianapolis in 
his enjoining of the check-off system among the miners, the 
granting of an injunction to a labor union-—the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers of New York—against their em- 
ployers, and the application of the deposed president of the 
Kansas United Mine Workers for an injunction to prevent 
the international president and executive board from expel- 
ling him from the union, are among the many injunction 
cases which have occupied. recently the labor press. 

Writing on Leanings ¢ of Our Courts, the Seamen’s Journal 
declares that the “‘ dangerous ” breach between the workers 
and the courts is “ rapidly approaching the breaking point ” 


The growing hostility of the working people against the courts 
is due to the ever increasing assumption of equity power by them 
and constantly lessening of the rights and freedom of the workers. 
The workers’ grievance is that in a multitude of instances the courts 
have given them what appears counterfeit liberty in place of its 
reality. ... For the equity courts still embody in their decisions 
an outworn philosophy—the old laissez-faire theory of extreme in- 
‘dividualism. The workers’ discontent with the equity courts and 
injunctions issued by them lies in the fact that they guarantee him 
merely individual freedom so as to promote the employers’ interest, 
but deny him social and industrial freedom so that he may ef- 
fectually exercise his right of contract with large corporate 
employers. . 

‘The action of the miners in Kansas, ten thousand strong, in going 


on strike in resentment to an order of the court in sending its officers - 


to jail is merely an indication of the temperament and feeling that 
prevails generally among the workers. This feeling of resentment 
was even more clearly manifested in the recent action of the miners 
going out on strike in protest to the unwarrantable injunction issued 
by Judge Anderson. 

For a few days it seemed that the entire industrial life of the 
nation would be thrown into an unprecedented upheaval. Imme- 
diate action was required if this catastrophe was to be avoided and 
an appeal was quickly hurried to the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
Chicago, which court peremptorily suspended that part of the un- 
constitutional edict of Judge Anderson. 

These activities . . . manifest clearly that the workers have 
reached the breaking point of tolerance. ‘Then, too, the action of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals clearly emphasizes the injustice of the 
whole injunction process and its unwarrantable use in determining 
industrial relations. 


This danger is also pointed out by John Possehl, interna- 
tional vice-president of the stationary engineers, in the Inter- 
national Steam Engineer, who says: 

The issuance of a temporary injunction by a judge merely upon 
the word or flimsy evidence of a complainant, without also first 
hearing evidence from the party or parties who are supposed to be 
committing the wrong, places our courts in an autocratic position 
and the long delays that are permitted between the time of the issu- 
ance of a temporary injunction and the hearing of the evidence of 
both sides by the court gives birth to the belief that there is some- 
times collusion between employers and the court to destroy the spirit 
of the workers as well as their organizations. 

Writing in the Labor Age, the new monthly magazine 
published by the Labor Publication Society in New York, 
John P. Frey, editor of the International Molders’ Journal, 
declares that courts of equity have by their decisions set up 
government by injunction instead of by law. 
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Poor Old Mrs. Jones! : 


OME wandering members of the Association of 

Training Schools had a “dinner” at Pittsburg one 

evening during holiday week. It was not one of 

those solitary dinners that come regularly - like dark- 
ness and night. This was a special occasion. “They had not 
intended having it. They had not arranged for it. But kind 
friends scheduled it, and facile minds prepared the im- 
promptu program. 

The professor of sociology kindly came to their aid; and 
the ghost of the professor of psychology seemed to be linger- 
ing somewhere in the compressed air of the dining room. 
All in all, it was a suspicious occasion, as the reporters say. 

The principal speakers (wholly impromptu) were the 
psychiatrist and the psychiatric social worker. (I am not 
sure this latter title is correct. The first is accurate. “The 
second speaker called herself a ‘‘ non-descript,” and I assume 
that that makes her a psychiatric social worker.) 

We had a very real problem to talk about. Poor old Mrs. 
Jones is in trouble again. Mrs. Jones may be described 
variously as a psychopath, or a neurotic, or a case. For a 
long time she has needed to have her behavior examined, but 
she has steadfastly refused to go to the behavior clinic. But 
lately the situation has become desperate. She has got as 
far as the front door, but she won’t budge a step further. 
Now she sits there all day long, sometimes smiling to her- 
self (for she likes the view from the front door) ; ; some- 
times moaning, as,she looks backward to the steadily increas- 
ing pile of dishes in the kitchen, or outward and downward 
to the fearsome “clinic”? which ought to be visited. The 
question is, what’s to be done with Mrs. Jones? The psy- 
chiatric ’social worker wants to know. 

And she wants to know more. She wants to know 
whether there is any place, any school or training shop, 
where a newly inspired social worker can find out anything 
about Mrs. Jones, and especially how to get her to the clinic. 
She thinks this is a problem in psychology; and she wants to 
know whether any such a psychology exists anywhere in the 
known world; and if so, she wants specifications, 

We had some fine fun with her and her Mrs. Jones before 
we got through with them. We all like to make people 
miserable, because then we can feel good when we help them. 
So we laughed at her Mrs. Jones and made fun of her ques- 


tions until we got good and ready to apply our intellects to. 


the case. When that time came we handled it easily. We 
gave her three answers, any one of which would be suffi- 
cient, ordinarily, to make an occasion famous. 


The first suggestion came from the professor of sociology. 
He agreed that her problem was a problem of behavior. But 
behavior had no terrors for him. ‘“ Any good college,” he 
“gives standard courses in psychology and sociology. 
Any student who takes those courses can pass an examination 
in behavior. Let him have a chance at your Mrs. Jones. . . . 
As a matter of fact, his talents would probably be wasted 
on such desert air. What you really need is a good sales- 
man. Send for a good salesman and let him ‘sell’ the idea 
of going to the clinic to Mrs. Jones. There’ s nothing to it!” 


“No, no,” said the case-work executive, “ you’re ’way off 
on that. What you want is an experienced field worker. 
Send for one of my field workers. Mrs. Jones is absolutely 
nothing compared to some real cases our field workers have 
handled. The only psychology is the sort you get dealing 
with people. Don’t get a student. He'll have to look in the 
books. Get a field worker. There’s nothing to it!” 

Just then an innocent by-sitter from the other side of 
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and in the evening stand treat at the coffee stall in st 


the table broke in with the suggestion (whether in j 
in earnest, I was not sure) : “ They have a regular bun 
experts down at the corner grocery, where they ha 
talking about Mrs. Jones for weeks. Any one from 
there could get her to the clinic in a twinkle, while t 
of you are talking about it. There’s nothing to it!” 
Did we get anywhere with our questions at the din 
Well, we had a good dinner, at any rate; and that was 
than any one had planned for. “Tm glad I came t 


dinner,” I said-to the psychiatrist, after the armistic 
the troops were going noes, “T ain't!” she replied, ps} 
pathically. J. K. 


Tucked Up in Church — 


VERY American who has. visited London has seet 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which is not in the field 
all, but in Trafalgar Square. It is a most respectable 
famous old church; but in some ways now it is the 
unconventional and extraordinary sanctuary in the worl 

By day, George Washington (in bronze, sent from 
ginia as a gift to the British nation) watches a streat 
fashionable folk who go to St. Martin’s to be married. 
at night his eyebrows lift—the first night they must ha 
at sight of the very unfashionable people who wander 
the church and stay there all night, sleeping on the 
ioned pews covered with rugs lent by the clergy. 

St. Martin’s is. something new of its kind. So ar 
clergy—just regular Episcopal clergy, theologically. ‘T 
is more of London life there than can otherwise be f 
in a day’s march. The church is never closed. All thr 
the night a soft-footed attendant wanders about, sentine 
the sleeping scores of people of all stations, from thi 
fogged, booze-fuddled gilded. youth who doesn’t k 
enough or dare to go home, to the flotsam and jetsai 
the underworld. 


I drifted in one night after a show, to see the ch 
On the pews are little cards, Some say “ Men only,” o 
say “Women only.” ‘That is all.- People can come in, 
just lie full length on the pews and go to sleep. Night 
long, for the homeless, in London. But wanderers who 
not said “ Now I lay me” for ages, just mooched up te 
altar and started saying it again. “Then they slipped 
their pews, and the parson or the deaconess brought a 
and covered them up and tucked them in. But they 
tucked in, prayer or no prayer. : 

There. is more than one tradition about St. Mar 
There is the tradition of St. Martin, for example. He 
the son of a Roman tribune, a pagan, and also serve 
France at Amiens; of hateful memory. In the year 33: 
winter was so severe that men died in the streets. M 
was met outside the city by a naked beggar numbed 
cold. Martin’s possessions were his sword and his c 
“ He with his sword divided his cloak in twain, and 
one half to the beggar, covering himself as well as he n 
with the other half.” And in a vision it was. revealed 
he had divided his cloak with Christ. That is one reason 
there is always a rug for your pew-couch at St. Martin’ 

There is another reason, which is a man size bunc 
parsons there, who can “ walk with kings nor lose the | 
mon touch.” Dick Sheppard, at some hour in the afterr 
will possibly be limping around at a tea party at Buel 
ham Palace—for King George is a personal friend of I 


ie Dick % ie all al him, but prop- 
ev. H. R. L. Sheppard, with academic and 
stinctions lying around loose. He has enough med- 
: service stuff—to set up a fieldmarshal, and he has 
d of language sufficient for the field-kitchen. [It 
aie Sheppard who, some ten. years ago, then a very 
clergyman, brought together in the Cavendish Club 
‘thousand university graduates who were engaged 
kind or other of social work, paid and voluntary. A 
neeting of the club at Queen’ s Hall, addressed by the 
shop of Canterbury and by the Prime Minister was 
the great events in the history of English social service 
is still talked about. ] 
‘oodbine Willie” is also a new idea in the parson 
and he too has drifted to St. Martin’s. Woodbines, 
ti ll remember, were Tommy’ s pet smoke, and they are 
/illie’s, whose proper name is the Rev. G A. Studdert 
dy—also with academic and military additions. 
re are people, of course, who think that these two 
soldiers are doing the wrong thing, taking away the 
7 of religion, and making it cheap. But there are 
of homeless people i in London who are with them, and 
‘rather have it so. Anyway, England i is beginning to 
up on that point. ‘ There is going to be less and less 
ity’ in religion. And it gets by with the head of the 
an Church. ‘They say that when George V wants to 
truth he goes to listen to Dick Sheppard. There’s.a 
“i erat he will drift in casually one night and see the 
Epcar FLETCHER ALLEN. 


A City Mother 


SADENA, California, has a city mother i in charge of 
e domestic relations division of the city’s Department 
lief and Social Service, which also has a welfare 
1 ‘and a division of health and nursing. Under the 
of the ordinance creating the department this city 
: has charge of the “adjustment of family disagree- 
, which may result in litigation, the care of juvenile 


uency, and the rural safeguarding of the young and - 


rienced.” 


2 work of the domestic relations division touches many 
of life. It cheers and assists the aged; helps lonely 
liscouraged men and women; gives suggestions and 
in domestic difficulties; it saves the children of 
ken homes some of the heartache which always goes 
a tragedies, and frequently saves them from delin- 
and ruined lives. — 


ience has indicated that few married people ever 
e after they have once separated, and that if a first 
tion can be avoided, perhaps by sensible advice, a 
nent break may be prevented. ‘There is also a ten- 
yn the part of many people in difficulty immediately 
rt to the courts. ‘The aim of the department is to 
age this. It is not, however, trying to keep families 
r when there is no chance for proper family life or 
ty. Many times, indeed, it recognizes that it is bet- 
break up present arrangements so that proper recon- 
ion may be effected. This naturally occurs in cases 
uency or immorality. ‘ 

e part of the work is the safeguarding of the young 
ho are no longer children. Through the experience 
t three years, it has been found that the commu- 
ed a definite plan for giving protection and home 
ls while they were being educated or trained to 
of themselves. Many of these are without proper 
some are orphans, half-orphans, or children from 
‘homes. The department therefore has organized 
f trustees and raised a fund to open a an 
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they live under the care of a house mother, paying a small 
sum toward expenses. From this center it is hoped to send 
out girls better equipped for life, and to have them feel 
that they can at any time come back to the cottage, as they 
would to their own homes, if they need shelter or advice. 


Doctor of Domestic Difficulties 
HOUGH as a doctor of domestic difficulties the home 


economist has long had a place, many if not most of 
the family welfare societies have not as yet added such a 
worker to their staffs. Some of these organizations have an 
adviser on problems of the home. The Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, for instance, uses a student from Pratt Institute. 
Certain of the large societies have an expert on budgets. 
In Cleveland the rapid extension of the home economics 
work has been the outstanding feature in the program of 
the Associated Charities in recent years. ‘The organization 
now has a home economics department with five specialists, 
skilled in dietetics and household management. From its 
inception the department established the fundamental prin- 
ciple that a-visiting housekeeper must be a trained social 
worker, combining with the ability to analyze and treat all 
phases of family maladjustment a special knowledge of 
dietetics. 

In the first year; in addition to the intensive supervision 
of individual families, the visiting housekeeper served on 
food committees, teaching food conservation and the use 
of substitutes to women of foreign descent. Influenza and 
its aftermath of tuberculosis brought serious health prob- 
lems, so that demands for her service multiplied. 

The services of these workers may be grouped under three 
heads: Service to individual families, to other staff visitors, 
to the community. Each home economist keeps in her 
charge a few families with whom she works for a considera- 
ble period of time. How to select for the least money the 
most nourishing food, best adapted to children of different 
ages, how to cook and bake, the generous use of milk—these 
lessons are supplemented with instructions in making a 
budget for the individual family so that its resources will 
give the maximum of nourishment, sensible clothing and 
healthful home surroundings. Habits of thrift are estab- 
lished which, with right habits of diet and living, long 
outlast the home economist’s time of contact with the fam- 
ily. 

In one year there were 1,857 cases of sickness and 650 
deaths among 3,450 families helped by the Associated Chari- 
ties of Cleveland. Practical instructions given in the home 
are now helping back to health and normal living families 
suffering from past ignorance. Sickness is perhaps less no- 
ticeable just now because of the long continued unemploy- 
ment. The home economists are planning an extensive 
service in budgeting and proper buying for families which 
come to the Associated Charities this year for the first time, 
families which are not likely often to become dependent but 
which show little judgment in the expenditure of income. 
Their need affords an opportunity not alone for material re- 
lief but for permanent service through teaching. But the 
home economist cannot afford to confine her skill to the few 
families she is able personally to supervise. Under the di- 
rection of the district secretary of the Associated Charities, 
she acts as consultant in food values and budgeting to the 
whole district and particularly to the workers in her own 
office. New visitors consult her in planning budgets. She 
goes with them over the account sheets kept by families in 
receipt of allowances and suggests changes in diet and ex- 
penditure. She sees that relief given is adequate and that 
it changes with changing family circumstances. A trained 

case worker herself, she is quick to note lack of investiga- 
tion or unwise plans ‘of treatment. The whole office bene- 
fits from her thoroughness and attention to detail.’ 
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Overhead 


HE budget committee of the community chest sat in 
solemn conclave around the huge fireplace in Ranny 

St, John’s study. They had come prepared for an all 
Sunday’s vigil. ‘They were an odd assortment. 
was Ranny St. John himself, president of the People’s 
Trust Company, with his round face like a red-cheeked 
apple which would burst in the baking; Steve Hayes, the 
leader of the Socialist. wing of the trades and labor assem- 
bly, keen and pinched of feature like a nervous eagle, 
skeptical of “charity”; Bob Meighan, bluff and hearty, 
‘who combined a shrewd appraisal of real estate with a 


quaint penchant for liberal movements, 


. 


Pine knots were snapping in the fire, sending up cascades 
of sparks. Dr. Jimmie Merriweather drew out his shell 
brier pipe and knocked it gently on the heel-of his hand. 
They all seemed, somehow, so drowsily removed from the 
droning city with the whir and clack-clack of its ma- 


‘chinery. 


“You know,” said Ranny St. John, “for the life of me, 
I can’t see why we should pay $5,000 to get some one out- 


-side of the city to head up our associated 


“Nor I,” chimed in Walker Moore, the dapper. presi- 
~ dent of the Northside Commercial Club, 
to be a raft of local people who could supervise our dis- 


pensing of charity.” 


“Personally, of course,” cut in Hayes, “I believe that 
much of this effort is purely patchwork. 
fectly certain that until we can change the status of so- 
ciety,’ and his eyes snapped, “we have got to relieve dis- 
tress as we find it. And that job is a technical one just as 
that of the city engineer is. If we must have an associated 
charities—how in the world charity can be organized is 
past my understanding—let’s get the man best equipped 


for the job.” 


“That brings up-the whole matter of overhead, doesn’t 
it?” interrupted Moore. “For instance, here’s the budget 
of the Children’s Protective Society. ‘Why, it’s practically 
all salaries. I want a larger slice of my dollar to go 


to the poor.” 


“Yes,” added Ranny, “and the same is true of most 
~ of the others. I, for one, wouldn’t dare to tweak the 


nose of the public with these figures.” 


Dr. Jimmie Merriweather packed the tobacco gently 
down in his pipe. “ Well, let’s see about that overhead,” 
he said. “ You all remember that sensational case of the 
Italian youngster who had his leg cut off by an engine 


charities.” 


while stealing some coal down at the yards?” 


There were. nods, and murmurs. “ Yes,” ‘“ Why, yes, 


indeed.” 


“Well, he had a brother, but the newspapers didn’t say 
anything about him. We found at the clinic that he had 
tuberculosis. He is now getting excellent treatment at 


Pinehurst.” 


replied Moore, “and that’s service.” 


remember the Cavalo family, Hayes? 


husband died. TI’ll not stress the facts. 


the society’s budget.” 


service.” 


“Let me give you one more case,” insisted Jim. 
Well, the two 
children in that family had been shamefully ‘neglected. 
The mother had been living with another man since her 


“Oh, a clinic, that’s different,” commented Moore. 
“But wait. His father is a member of an Italian So- 
cialist organization. You know the one,” turning to Hayes. 
“Well, the secretary of the health association spoke before 
this group on tuberculosis and invited them all to come to 
our evening clinic. As a result the father brought the boy.” 


“Oh, that’s still different; that’s educational 


There 


“There ought 


But it’s per- 


work,” 


“You 


You know them. 


An agent of the children’s society found the children. 
They were undernourished and in a frightful state. 
worker found that there was an aunt in a nearby city 
in good circumstances who was glad to take them. She 
had lost track of the family. Yet salaries bulk large in 


The 


“ Well,’ declared Bob Meighan, with a gesture of final- 
ity, “I guess the test of overhead after all is one of 
B28; 


~made to the Associated Charities as an organization. 


_ Charities Review, from which this is quoted, part | 


~ classes in moral and pastoral theology. The so-called ¢ 


- sional worker is dealing with problems of family — 


A community service ‘growing ‘out ap the speciz 
health problems is the nutrition class. The q 
malnourished children has been given special’ c 
this last year. In cooperation with dispensary 
the home economists conduct nutrition classes 1 
where public schools are not equipped for suc 
Here children come each week to be weighed - and ex 
for physical defects; simple talks are given on food 
with object lessons in tempting meals served to th 
Mothers are urged to visit, and follow-up calls a 
in the homes. In one district, where there is no sett 
house, the home economist has organized two homer 
clubs ‘of special help to the twelve or fourteen-year oh 
who must assume home duties beyond her years, with’ 
to guide her. sey 

“ How can I make.my children mind?” “ Ho 
get Mary to drink milk when she doesn’t like it?” 
tions like these show the need for simple and pra 
structions in the training of children. “The home e 
committee has recently appointed a sub-committee of 
in the theory and practice of child training to st 
problem from the point of view of the poor family 2 
as advisers to Associated Charities workers who hand} 
cially troublesome cases. ~ PE 


One contribution the home economics departmel 
the excellent publicity material its work provides. Ex 
fying in concrete form the personal service which the 
ization seeks to render all its families, it is the best f 
illustration of how much more valuable education | 
than mere temporary relief. The man who heretofa 
wanted “all of his dollar to go to the poor ” grasps 
that the milk and eggs he is providing for a tub 
man will do little good if the wife makes egg-nog by | 
the milk. Anna B, Beat 

Associated Charities, an 

coos 4 


Pricat: ee Sodial Workd 


66 ERETOFORE, when lay people took any { 
work of. a religious nature, they were w 

work under the direction of the priest. Is the Catholi 
fessional social worker of today ready to take the sar 
tude, and accept the same position? Possibly the r 
of the social worker and the priest have not been sufhe 
close to give rise to the question in this form, but th 
tion must arise some day, and it_must be solved if C 
work is to be properly developed and systematized.” 
According to an article in a recent issue of the C 


growing misunderstanding between the Catholic cler 
the social worker is due to the mental background | 
priest. “The seminarians of today,” it states, 
practically no training in the technique of social wo 
nearest approach to training in social work is given 


in social work in our Catholic seminaries are a misnor 

The article also points out that the priest and t 
worker move in two different spheres, and that un 
ress is made in linking up new developments with the 
tional principles of the Catholic church the position 
Catholic professional worker will be an unenviable ¢ 

Further, the advent of the professional Catho 
worker is comparatively new. “ Heretofore, the i 
the Catholic laity in social work has been. largely 
capacity of volunteers.” The priest has found it 
adjust himself to the paid worker. Since the | 


fe 
‘ 


marriage problem, the duties of parents to thei 
problems also of vital concern to the Catholic ¢ 


oo activities of the 
J Er 6 39 @ 
PA “y” in Peery Port 
HY you see, sir,’”* said a boy about eighteen years 
of age at the Merchant Seamen’s branch of the 
1, C. A. in New York, “some of us seamen have 
fetting a few hours’ work each day as hourly ser- 
You know, sir, that’s storing prunes, canned toma- 
| ad. other steward’s supplies on shipboard. But some 
! ships are using the Germans and the Belgians who 
jover on them as steward’s helpers to do this work. 
2e, it is this way: Some of us got left at Antwerp a trip 
"5 ‘pack. Well, the ship took on some Germans and 
ins to fill our places, and since they will work for less 
he English or the Americans they are kept on for the 
voyage, and so it goes. And as there isn’t much travel 
lot of the ships are carrying only half the number of 
td’s helpers that they did before. It was very well so 
sas the Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Association had 
ower, but since the strike of last May the ships have 


e Merchant Seamen’s Branch, located on Twenty-third 
|) near the docks of the big steamship companies, is 
led these days with young men whose vocation is the 
There are groups at tables playing games, some loung- 
bout the lunch counter and others reading or chatting 
heir mates. They are an emaciated, pasty looking lot, 
ll the ruddy, sturdy watchers of the deep character- 
Moby Dick and some of the tales of Conrad. 


fford A. Braider, executive secretary of the branch, 
ted that there are about fifteen thousand of these men 
fe port of New York who are out of work because of 
lump in shipping. Between four and five hundred of 


shelter and employment, about 75 per cent of whom, 
y because of the tying up of English ships, are British 
n. It is especially dificult, Mr. Braider said, to do 
uctive work for the English seamen, away from home 
iends, and at the same time not pauperize them. The 
ch is bending its efforts particularly to serve the boys 
the young men among these unemployed seamen. Mem- 
f the staff visit both incoming and outgoing ships in 
o secure information as to the personnel of the officers 
‘the crew and the special needs of any member of the 
. Information about’the ship is usually forwarded to 
” branch at the next port of call. 


‘typical of the work of these seamen branches, Mr. 
sr told the story of a big, strapping southern boy who 
hipped on a coastwise vessel from a port near his 
e in order to see New York. He became stranded with- 
Ends or friends. Because of the dearth of shipping, jobs 
scarce, and a passage was secured for him back to the 
ern port. Unfortunately, however, he became sick with 
ndicitis when he arrived there and was operated upon. 
branch then wired him funds to return home. Later a 
‘was received from his mother that “ Jim’s experience 
Yew York taught him quite a lesson,” and that he prob- 
would not go roving any more. 

“Y” work for seamen is comparatively new, the 
branch for merchant seamen having-_been established in 
yn in 1918. Within a few months the attendance 
ed more than nine hundred a day. During the last 
year Hagens than twenty-seven thousand men slept in 


: sient. by i et in ne “YY” savings bank. 
y have these demands upon the home become 


aking on anybody, whether they belonged to the union. 
” : ae 


| visit the Seamen’s Branch each day in the search of - 


~ 


that a special building for seamen is now under construction 
—the first ““ Y ” building to be erected for that purpose. A 
second branch was opened in Seattle in 1919, and a third 
one in Havana in 1920. Last year a merchant marine divi- 
sion of the.‘ Y.” was created to take charge of this work. 

The patrol secretary of this branch of the ‘“ Y” is the 
link between the individual sailor and the organization. Sea- 
men, so long as they have money, must be on guard, for they 
are sought as prey. ‘The patrol secretary is a protecting 
shield. At night, in the streets of Liverpool, a woman patrol 
secretary, whose face is known to thousands of young sailors, 
goes about among them, giving assistance where it is needed. 
‘The organization is now being pressed to extend this service 
to all parts of the world. For example, this appeal was 
received from an oriental port. 

Our own American sailors are coming into this rotten city. There 
are a total of seven ships in the harbor, besides those sailing in 
these waters. Last month there were more than twenty ships here. 
If American sailors need help anywhere they need it here. 

In New York the organization of a seamen’s protective 
committee to be composed of all agencies doing any work for 
sailors has been under consideration. At present the city 
administration is providing over five hundred beds for desti- 
tute sailors in one of the ferry houses. In addition to the 
““Y,” such organizations as the American Seamen’s Friends’ 
Society, the Port Society and the Seamen’s Church Institute 
are providing facilities for the sailor in need, In the main, 
however, these organizations are giving assistance to the 
older men. One of the most vital néeds, according to Mr. 
Braider, is work among the Negro sailor. ‘There is no place 
for him in the city. : 


N January 1, the Red Cross Institute for the Blind, 

at Baltimore, was turned back to the government to 
be operated under the Veterans’ Bureau. Amid the beau- 
tiful surroundings of “ Evergreen,” in one of the best resi- 
dential suburbs of the city, the comparatively few men of 
the American forces who were blinded in the great war 
have been taught to adjust themselves to a world they can- 
not see. i 


STATEMENT of conditions in the training schools 

for social work, published in the December isstie of 
The Compass, indicates a quickening of interest among the 
colleges in various fields of social endeavor. The School of 
Social Work in Boston, a department of Simmons College, 
expects to graduate about fifty next spring. The Smith Col- 
lege Training School in Social Work specializes in medical 
and psychiatric social work and in community service. The 
Richmond School of Social Work has thirty-five students en- 
rolled in regular courses and ninety-one in extension 
courses. The department of social work of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology is finding that medical social work 
is attracting the most students. A large percentage of the 
students at the School for Social Work in the University 
of Oregon are social workers who have returned to do spe- 
cial work. Johns Hopkins University has given training 
in social service for the past two years, including courses 
in case work, immigrant peoples, health and preventable 
diseases, community organizations, law and social work, 
home economics, social statistics and local legislation. 
Both the New York and Pennsylvania Schools for Social 
Service, the two outstanding schools which are not affiliated 
with some other educational institution, report an increase 
in enrollment. The entering class of the former presents 
‘“4 more substantial preparation for professional training.” 
The latter institution has about seven hundred enrolled in 
extension courses. “The Chicago School of Social Service 
Administration offers both a master’s and a doctor’s “degree 
for those who major in social service. Foundation courses 
in case work, statistics, organization and administration are 
required. 
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EDUCATION AND WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


By James Clark Maxwell Garnet. 525 pp. The Univer- 

sity Press, Cambridge, England. Price, $12.00; with post- 

age from the Survey, $12.35. 
This is a very ambitious attempt to organize our existent 
psychological and physiological knowledge about educational 
processes in the interest of an inclusive science of education. 
The author is a Cambridge man who for eight years was con- 
nected with the work of the Board of Education, and for 
other years has been teacher and administrative official in the 
University of Manchester. These positions have given him 
large opportunity to carry on serious investigations in educa- 
tional theory and practice and to put his conclusions to decisive 
test. The book is the product of some eight years of such 
constructive inquiry, theorizing and experimentation. The fact 
that the author’s primary interest is in engineering has given 
the whole work a very decided slant. Engineering training 
seems to be both helpful and harmful, in distinctive directions, 
to the student of education. 

The book is too extensive to be reviewed here in detail. 
After certain preliminary chapters on point of view and method, 
the author devotes some three hundred pages (Book II), to 
the study of the aim.of education. He finds in this hypothetic 
aim certain physiological factors, certain psychological factors 
and certain ethical factors, will, purpose, conduct, character. 
The final aim of education is an inclusive character, consisting 
of a “strong Will,” surrounded by and cooperating with a 
central area of organized broad interest which shades off into 
a wide range of social understandings and activities. He 
would have at the center of all this organization, underlying 
and enforcing the will, a “ common supreme purpose,” the pos- 
session of all “ world-citizens,” namely, the advancément of 
the kingdom of goodwill among men. 

Book III is devoted to working out and setting forth the 
principles and practical details through which such an aim 
can be realized in the actualities of the world’s present life. 
Here, in the realm of practice, we are all most beset by habits, 
prejudice, favorite schemes and “ systems of my own,” and the 
of possibility of securing a reorganized program of action based 
on widely tested theory seems rather remote. ‘This part of the 
book is likely to be most criticised. 

The spirit of the author’s work is constructive, experimental, 
progressive and socially enlightened. He wants an education 
that. will fit men and women to live in the world as free 
citizens. He does not fully recognize the part that the com- 
munity will inevitably play in producing any sort of education. 
He rather over-estimates the educative power of the school. 
But he does see that in the long run any school must fail: 
“ After all, every pupil, as his education advances, becomes, 
sooner or ESS his own chief educator; and long before that 
stage is reached, he begins to have an increasingly important 
share in his own education.” 

Such doctrine is strikingly unusual in our present education 
books, with their endless classifications of pupils and their 
definite regimentations and prescriptions, even to the graduate 
years of the university. To all who are struggling still with 
hope of escape from these classificationary methods this book 
will offer very decided cheer. It ought to find a place in every 
educational library. , IRL Sek 


THE ROMANCE OF CHILD RECLAMATION 


By M. A. Spielman. 
pp. Price 5s. 6d. 


American readers owe a debt to Mr. Spielman for his pre- 
sentation of the rich historical background of child reclamation 
in England during the past century, In general he has followed 
the narrative style although this method is more marked in the 
first half of the book than in the latter ‘The four introductory 
chapters are given over to brief biographical sketches of 
pioneers in the field of child care. Here we find John Pounds, 
the founder of the Ragged School; Thomas Folwell Buxton, 
who exposed the horrors of the convict ships; Mathew Daven- 
port Hill, co-worker with Mary Carpenter; T. Barwick Lloyd 
Baker, chiefly interested in the prevention of crime and the 
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Reformatory and Refuge Union. 144 


-ment and reformation. 


protection of the public; Sydney Turner, who agitated ff 
lamation rather than repression for irresponsible -youth 
major share of these chapters is devoted to an illumina 
count of the life and astonishing range of activities o 


Carpenter. It would rekindle faith in those social 
who are caught in the humdrum squirrel cage of their 
see how this sensitive, cultured woman surmounted tht 
that social work of her day encountered. She not only 
came such obstacles but moved forward step by s 
ragged schools, the feeding industrial school, the refor: 
schools, prison reform, efforts in behalf of the women of 
It is of peculiar interest to discern during her lifetin 
germ beginnings of much that is now accepted by prese 
social work. Color and authenticity are thus given t 
which we assume as_matter of fact. Here we discov 
clash between official discipline and family life, between F 
Of prime interest was the ‘ 
ment of a children’s agent, whose business was to vi 
children’s homes, find lodgings for the homeless, and to” 
on the condition and progress made by the old pupils.” 

Following these biographical sketches, the author di 
mainly social conditions in the early part of the Nine 
Century, reports dealing with prisons and schools, statut 
their operation, and present condition. He draws a viv 
ture of the conditions of child labor and education in E 
before the middle of the Nineteenth Century. There 
also in that day vested interests that trafficked in little chi 
there were also “ quite sane people who thought the ‘sen 
talities’ had gone mad.” ‘The industrial revival in E 
after the Napoleonic Wars brought a sharp demand for 
Children were sucked in with the rest. “They worke 
long hours under the whip, under insanitary and dan 
conditions, half starved and often diseased.” 

The reviewer feels that the author has not probs 
enough in his list of remedies for juvenile deliquency. — 
for the statement that there should be “ accommos 
for all feebleminded children in suitable institutions,” h 
not, for instance, mention the mental factor. He has, 
ever, assembled a mass of valuable information. — P. I 


HERE AND NOW STORY BOOK 


By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. E. P. Dutton and Co. : 
Price, $2.00; with postage from the SuRvEY, $2.20. 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments, under wh« 
spiration this book was produced, may well be congra 
on the work done. Mrs. Mitchell has not merely cri 
traditional practice in an important field; she has sug 
and exemplified a method of actual endeavor which will ; 
the question from the realm of opinion to the field of asc 
able fact. 

The volume of stories grew out of first-hand obse: 
and study of the children to whom they were told, m 
them, at least in part, by the children themselves. The 
duction of some seventy pages sets forth the theoretical 
ground, the experimental procedure, and the conclusior 
are arrived at. It is this part of the book which will b 
interesting and valuable to psychologists and educators 
chief reliance was on observation of the children; th 
interesting conclusion is that the traditional literatu 
children is unsuitable for them on the ground that the pr 
tales and magic lore are so far removed from the chil 
periencé as to be sadly confusing and emotionally unde: 
The old-fashioned geneticism is utterly repudiated. 
grown adult thinking in social matters is no more suit 
children than outgrown thinking on physical facts. | 
not teach that the world is flat because grown-ups or 
lieved it was.” 

It is not, however, the theoretical formulations of th 
ciples of Human Nature that are most valuable. The 
of the book is not to present a point of view but to | 
the stories, the art forms that, in content and in beau 
not only socially désirable and morally defensible, by 
delight- and stimulate the children. And in this task t 
thor has surely succeeded. hus 


, $1.50; with postage from the SurRvEY, $1.65. 

nigh not especially original this book is sane. Three dis- 
impressions are made upon the reader: First, the writer 
‘been there.” He speaks from a first-hand contact with 
ren Covering all the years that stretch between infancy and 
L Second, he as a rule faces facts honestly. Third, his 
|method of dealing with the behavior and ideals of children 
: a repressive one. He teaches rather the positive method 
ing every puzzling situation im which children are involved 
at out of the stress may come more life and fuller for the 
the reader will check striking sentences and, after finishing 
jook, turn back over the pages, reading in succession only 
| passages he has marked, he will find a surprising number 
are trenchant and valuable. For example, “ Ideals are not 
at: They are caught.” “Do not chide: Guide.” “The 
‘way to help a boy over fool’s hill is to give him some- 
| worth while to carry.” “Every man is about as young 
e people he can play with.” “The most unhappy people 
fe world are the habitual regulators of others.” ~ 


(ch chapter first presents a concrete problem involving 
ren as it actually arose in some family, then discusses this 
lem, cites a bibliography, and closes with a list of study 
tions. The gist of the book is, “ Come let us live with our 
ren.” Henry W. TuHurston. 


— RATIONAL EDUCATION OF THE WILL 
i Paul. Emile Lévy. David McKay. 241 pp. 
100; with postage from the Survey, $2.10. : 
| volume, translated from the ninth French edition by 
ence K. Bright, is a French estimate of a very considerable 
ement in what has been variously called “suggestive 
apeutics,” “new thought,” “ psychic therapeutics,” and the 
_ Experiences of war time gave much support to these 
ements. Certain cults and sects had long exploited the 
ral idea. But for the most part, reputable science had sat 
le seat of the scornful. Dr. Lévy holds that the will has 
ndamental part to play in what he calls “ psychotherapy ”; 
that the most important phase of all education is an in- 
gent organization or education of the will—not as super- 
is autocrat imposing arbitrary orders on slinking, snarling 
ilses, but as that discipline of the attention which enables 
) concentrate for our uses all the forces and energies which 
end for-mastery within us or tear us to pieces from with- 
Such a rationally educated will makes us effective in 
th; tends to keep us from yielding to the temptations to 
refuge in illness when life becomes over-complicated; and 
far toward reconstructing the conditions of healthful 
very if we do find ourselves at times mastered by disease. 
‘doctrine here set forth is not a fad or a fancy. It has 
endorsement of Professor Bernheim, of the faculty of 
ice of the University of Nancy, and is in line with much 
le most recent work in analytic psychology. Soke lH, 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASION 


) William MacPherson. E. P. Dutton and Co. 256 pp. 
e, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.60. 
book furnishes an excellent presentation of the varied 
s of the underlying influences wrought by the uncon- 
instinctive factors in the psychology of persuasion, and 
he reader to feel the dominant dynamic forces at. work 
newer concepts of psychological approach. ‘The author 
es the intellectual, emotional and imaginative factors 
conceives that through fusion of these three elements true 
sion is constituted; he demonstrates by many concrete 
les of historical, literary, and political interest that the 
‘persuasion is fundamentally a non-rational process dom- 
largely by the emotions and impulses. The style is in- 
ng; as a whole the subject matter is well chosen and pre- 
in a very readable form. Altogether the book con- 
h worth while material for the student of psychology. 
- ———s Marton E. Kenworruy, M.D. 
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Latest Books 


THE INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Wesley C. Mitchell, Frederick R. Macaulay, Wilford I. 

King and Oswald W. Knauth. Harcourt Brace & Co. 152 

pp. Price, $1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.60.. 
This is the first and summary volume of a contemplated series 
of reports by the staff of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, which was chartered in 1920 to conduct quantitative 
investigations into subjects that. affect public welfare. The 
names of the authors guarantee a thorough piece of work. The 
object of this particular inquiry was to estimate the aggregate 
income of the American people in the last ten years, its varia- 
tions from year to year, the part played in these variations by 
changes in production and in prices, the division of the income 
among various groups of the population and, finally, if possible, 
a comparison of this income with that of other peoples. The 
inquiry was conducted along two parallel lines, and possibilities 
of error were ingeniously and painstakingly guarded against. 
The essential question of what constitutes income, has not, un- 
fortunately, been answered with much greater precision than in 
similar, previous inquiries. However, the somewhat rough and 
ready definition adopted suffices to bring out remarkable re- 
sults—such as a duplication of the national income in the years 
1909 to 1918, but not quite a duplication of the per capita in- 
come, which, in 1918 stood at $586. Making allowance for 
the rise in prices the per capita income has risen by about 12 
per cent. In the highly organized industries management and 
capital secure not quite one-third of the net value produced. 
In 1918 about 86 per cent of the persons gainfully employed 
earned less than $2,000, while 5 per cent of the income receivers 
shared more than a quarter of the national income. 


PRODUCING IN LITTLE THEATERS 


By Clarence Stratton. Henry Holt and Co. 258 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, $2.90; with postage from the Survey, $3.05. 


Here is a book the usefulness of which cannot be overrated.: 


‘The little theater is no longer merely a fact in the life of the 
American theater—it is a factor and a very important one. 
Not only the small community, but even New York slowly 
becomes influenced by the little theater movement. The 
achievments of such groups as the Provincetown Players and 
the North Carolina Playmakers are to be classed among the 
greatest contributions toward the creation of a real American 
drama. Mr. Stratton’s book is both a fine concise textbook 
for the student of the movement and a guide for the active 
member of it. 


VICE AND HEALTH 


By John Clarence Funk. J. B. Lippincott Co., 174 pp. 

Price, $1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.60. 
To stimulate individual and community interest in vice sup- 
pression the author, who is director of the Bureau of Protective 
Measures of the Pennsylvania State Department of Health, has 
presented in this volume a discussion of social, economic, moral, 
legal and health problems, with some suggestions for their solu- 
tion. The book is written in non-technical language and con- 


tains many facts of which the general reader is ignorant. Mr. 


Funk has, however, contributed little of value toward solution 


_ of the problem of vice suppression. 


AMERICA AND THE YOUNG INTELLECTUAL 


By Harold Stearns. George H. Doran Co. 168 pp. Price, 

$1.50; with postage from the SuRvEY, $2.65. 
Dealing with such subjects as Illusions of the Sophisticated, 
Peur de la Vie, A Question of Morals, What Can A Young 
Man Do, Harold Stearns presents this volume of short essays, 
for the most part reprints from the Freeman, the Dial, and the 
Atlantic Monthly. In them he discusses the problems that con- 
front the young American who is temperamentally and intel- 
lectually unable to run with the herd—especially so when, as 
Mr. Stearns considers is the case in America today, the herd is 
too closely fenced in. The existing order of American social 


~ and intellectual life is closely and destructively analyzed. 


THE WISDOM OF THE HINDUS 


Edited by Brian Brown. Brentano’s. 294 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.65. 
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Two Sides of the Packers’ Controversy — 


news paragraph in the Survey of December 10, 1921, 

page 389, under the heading Packing House Workers, 
in which the history of the arbitration arrangement and recent 
wage reductions has been reviewed. 

Although most of the facts in this paragraph are correct, 
there are a few rather striking inaccuracies and omissions. As 
a result, it appears to us that it puts the matter in a wrong 
light, and we believe that you and your readers will be in- 
terested in additional facts which have a vital bearing on the 
whole question of relations between the packing companies and 
their workmen. 

In the first place, it is said that after a successful organizing 
campaign in 1918, and when “a majority of the workers were 
organized,’ the labor leaders demanded recognition and. took 
their grievances to the secretary of war and the secretary of 
labor, who prevailed upon the employers to submit all conten- 
tions to an umpire. As a matter of fact, the arbitration agree- 
ment of the packers was in 1917, or before the date mentioned 
in your statement. Furthermore, there is some question as to 
whether the unions ever had a majority of the workmen. During 
their temporary spurt in 1918 they probably had 60 or 70 per 
cent in some individual plants; but this was only for a short 


T= THE EDITOR: We have been interested ie the 


time, and during the past several months there have probably 


been no more than a third of our employes in the unions. ‘This 
ebb and flow in union strength is not due to any action of Swift 
& Company toward the unions. 

The arbitration agreement was brought about primarily at 
the instance of the government, which wanted to insure continu- 
ous operation of the packing plants during one of the most criti- 
cal emergencies in the history of the nation. The packers were 
also anxious to prevent interruption of operation by strikes, and 
it was of course considered by all parties as a temporary 
arrangement rather than as the establishment of a permanent 
policy of compulsory arbitration. — 

The statement goes on to say that both sides signed the arbi- 
tration agreement, which was to continue until “a year after 
the signing of peace in Europe.” The truth is that the original 
arbitration agreement was to run through the period of the 
war. During “the spring of 1919, a few months after the signing 
of the Armistice, the agreement was renewed, to continue until 
one year after the signing of peace. It is interesting to sote 
that the labor unions objected to this renewal of the agreement, 
and that Washington authorities had to exert considerable pres- 
sure to, get them to agree. 

_ It is also in the Survey’s statement that the packers declared 
a wage reduction last March, refusing to submit to “ further 
Erbitfation; notwithstanding that the agreement did not expire 
until September 15.” ‘This is an entirely inaccurate statement, 
because if there was any agreement in effect at the time this 
wage reduction was announced, it was the agreement to continue 
until one year after the signing of peace. Nobody had antici- 
pated that the signing of peace would be delayed indefinitely ; 
and early in 1921, nearly two and one-half years after the sign- 
ing of the Armistice, the packers believed that they had carried 
out the spirit of the arbitration agreement and so notified the 
authorities in Washington. They felt that they were borne out 
in this attitude by the statement made by President Wilson, and 
reported in the Congressional Record of January 3, 1921, when 
he said that although the country was still “technically” at 
war, it was of course true that everybody had supposed peace 
would have been proclaimed long before, and that he was in 
sympathy with a return to normal business methods with- 
‘out government interference. Our termination of the agree- 
ment was acknowledged without protest by Secretary of Labor 


Wilson on February 21, 1921, and he took occasion to 


thank the packing industry most cordially for the part it had 
played. 

A new agreement was entered into in March, 1921, at the 
request of Cabinet officers in the new administration, to con- 
tinue until September 15, 1921. This agreement was made 
after the packing industry had announced and instituted a 
wage rediiction, so that the SURVEY’S phrase “ notwithstanding 


_ that the agreement did not expire until September 15” is 


obviously inaccurate. 
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We are glad that the Survey brings out so clearly tha 
principal opposition of the unions is to the employe repres 
tion plans established by Swift & Company and other 
Possibly, the SurvEy will be interested to know that the 
cipal reason Secretary Davis and other members of the 5 
Cabinet asked that the arbitration agreement be contin 
to permit the packers to establish employe representation 
through which they might deal with their employes afte 
arbitration agreement ended. iq 


We can understand the opposition of the-unions to § 
plan, because they probably feel that if shop commit 
successful there will be little left for the unions todo. B 
are at a loss to understand why scientific and unbiased sti 
of the labor problem~should belittle such a constructiv 
earnest-effort-on the part of any manufacturer. Swift &! 
pany’s object in establishing its assemblies was to coo) 
with the workmen in solving matters of vital interest to 
selves and to the company. ‘The object is not to figh 
unions, which will have plenty of opportunity to function i 
devote themselves to constructive policies rather than to 
tion and trouble making. This is a problem in union 
ship. ) 


When Swift & Company’s plant assembly plan was ent 
last May, 82 per cent of our employes took part in the el 
of their representatives. And when the recent wage red 
was put up to the assemblies 75 per cent of all elected en 
representatives voted in favor of the reduction or of 
the matter to the management. 

We ‘hold that this vote of the plant gaceaablies 7 
represented the attitude of our employes with regard 
strike which was called by the unions on December 54 
because in our Chicago plants over 90 per cent of our 
workers appeared for work the first day of the strike. 
our plants throughout the country over 75 per cent app 
for work. ‘The proportion would have been larger o 
first day-if unlawful intimidation by strikers at some o 


plants had not kept away men who would have preferr 
work, 


During the first few days of the strike the unions succ 
in keeping away from work a number of regular em} 
by using the most barbarous methods of intimidation. — 
gathered in crowds, attacked street cars by throwing | 
and stones through the windows, and intimidated wo1 
in their homes, and even threatened the wives while the » 
men were in the plants. In spite of these methods Sw 
Company has been able to operate at nearly normal cag 
all live stock shipped to market have been taken care of 
the meat supply of the country has not been interfered wi 

The reduction in wages was absolutely necessary, becau: 
business had been operating without profit for months. 
since the reduction, the hourly wage rate for common lal 
still over 100 per cent higher than it was before the wai 
it is higher than in a great many other industries which ¢ 
the same class of labor that we do. 


We believe that the facts stated in this letter have a 
vital bearing on the controversy that has been going on | 
packing industry. We also hope that you will consides 
matter of fairness to the packing industry to give your re 
these facts. Swirt & Company, 

Per L. D. H. W1 


Manager, Commercial Research Department, 
Chicago. 


To THE Eprtor: Mr. Weld is correct in pointing out th 
arbitration agreement was entered into in 1917. His c 
tion, however, does not invalidate the statement that a ma 
of the workers were organized when the agreement 
entered into. Unfortunately unions do not always appr 
the value of preserving their records so that at this w 
it is impossible to produce documentary proof. Howevey 
the packers really wanted to meet the isspe squarely in 
it would have been possible to verify the claims of 
leaders. That they did not is in itself a substantiati 


o.. 


1 investigator for the Carnegie 
; anization Study, I had an opportunity to 
information by first-hand observation and study. 
f the blacklist and other forms of discrimination, 
vorkers may fear to join a union, but that is no indication 
hey have not mentally subscribed to its tenets and are 
ing its leadership. The huge outdoor mass meetings 
the original organizing campaign, attended often by as 
% + ‘ 
as thirty or forty thousand stockyard workers, was 
ant evidence of union sentiment. Students of labor 
‘that workers do not attend organization mass meet- 
yhen hostile or indifferent to trade unionism. 


it there was an “ ebb and flow in union strength” is true, 
le statement that it was “not due to any action of Swift 
inpany toward the union” is best answered by the follow- 
legram signed by the general superintendent of Swift & 
any, and taken from its’ Denver files by the Federal 
‘Commission when it investigated the meat industry: 


Chicago, July 11, 1917. 


hes 


; Company, 
USY., Denver, Colo. 
slation) 
wering: Want you to work closely with Hansen to prevent 
louse becoming organized, handling so as not to force strike. 
find cause other than being members labor unions for drop- 
wo men mentioned or other active members and dispense with 
ts as soon as practicable. ... J. Burns. 
Hg Weld also conveys the impression that the packers 
itarily and out of patriotic motives “in order to insure 
uous operation of the packing plants . . .” acquiesced 
e request of the government to accept this agreement. 
ips he had no opportunity to follow the maneuvers of 
sides at that time; otherwise he would have known that 
ackers not only refused to recognize the unions, but re- 
{ any means that would deny the packers the right to 
sarily determine working conditions in their plants. Only 
‘a hearing of an hour and a half before President Wilson, 
e termination of which he instructed Secretary of Labor 
on to devise a fair and workable method of adjusting 
disputes, intimating that if the packers did not accept 
would take over the industry, did. the packers reluctantly 
into the agreement. ° 
r. Weld is correct that “the-original arbitration agree- 
‘was to run through the period of the war”; that “in 
spring of 1919, a few months after the signing of the 
stice, the agreement was renewed to continue until one 
after the signing of peace,” and that the unions “ objected 
lis renewal. . . .” Omission of these facts does not 
a wrong conception of the situation that led up to the 
nt controversy. The unions did not violate any pledge in 
ing to renew the agreement. They were within their 
‘in insisting upon bona fide collective bargaining instead 
compulsory arbitration,” which is as odious to them as it 
the packers. 
idently, Mr. Weld brings these facts to light to justify 
fusal of the packers to live up to what from their point 
iew was a bad bargain—the agreement to continue this 
wement “until one year after signing of peace.” There 
» analogy between the two cases. In one instance the 
ers objected to the renewal of an expired agreement; in 
oe the packers deliberately broke an agreement upon 
sy pretense that “nobody had anticipated that the sign- 
seace would be delayed indefinitely.” If we condone such 
on the part of leading business men, what will become 
boast that industry is based upon goodwill and faith 
word. It is capital that has been preaching this doc- 
labor. Can the packers now afford to justify such 
ts as these culled from a Communist paper: 
cies of Legality. Union officials are inclined to put their 
n agreements, contracts, boards, and other legal documents. 
orkers, however, are learning that the capitalist class does not 
by the dictates of its own legal machinery when it does not 
do so. . . . [Voice of Labor, December 16, 1921.] 
does the allegation that the “termination of the agree- 
as acknowledged without protest by Secretary of Labor 
me. . .” condone the action. Union leaders contend, in- 
‘this is a wrong interpretation of the secretary’s 
Similarly, they hold that Secretary of Labor Davis 
indorse the substitution of employe representation 
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plans for-bona fide collective bargaining, The secretary has 
publicly proclaimed that he still carries a union card. Neither 
has he nor the administration publicly declared against collec- 
tive bargaining. . 

Mr. Weld bemoans the attitude of “scientific and unbiased 
students of the labor problems.” He declares that he “can 
understand the opposition of the unions to such 4 plan, be- 
cause they probably feel that if shop committees are success- 
ful there will be little left for the unions to do”; and in the 
next to the last sentence he proclaims: “The object is not to 
fight the unions, which will have plenty of opportunity to func- 
tion if they devote themselves to constructive policies rather 
than to agitation and trouble making.’ It is hardly believable 
that Mr. Weld, an economist, does not know that the prime 
object of trade unions is to enable the workers to bargain on 
an equality with their powerful employers. 

I am not in a position either to affirm or deny that 82 per 
cent of the Swift employes took part in electing their repre- 
sentatives, and that 75 per cent of these representatives “voted 
in favor of the reduction or of leaving the matter to the man- 
agement.” But I wish to call attention to the fact that some 
six months previously, when the facts were presented to Judge 
Alschuler by both sides, he refused to grant a reduction. We 
have then this contrast: ““An impartial arbitrator, who has 
acted in that capacity continuously since 1917, refuses a wage 
reduction upon hearing both sides and studying their data; 
but representatives of employes with fare, expenses, and wages 
paid by the employer come to Chicago, meet with the manage- 
ment and its experts, and, upon an ex parte presentation, vote 
themselves and fellow workers a wage reduction. This, to the 
“scientific and unbiased student of the labor problem,” is the 
severest indictment of the sincerity of those advocating em- 
ploye representation plans. 


Whether the vote of the plant assemblies correctly presented 
the attitude of the workers is another moot question, tc say 
the least. I am not in a position to say how many workers 
of a particular firm responded to the strike-call of the unions. 
But there is considerable evidence to show that the stockyard 
workers in general paid little heed to the representatives who 
met in Chicago and voted for a wage reduction. Ten days 
after the strike I made a personal tour through the stock- 
yards and attended three mass meetings. From observation of 
other huge strikes I went away firmly convinced that this strike 
was effective. But there is other tangible evidence. I have 
before me a photograph of an open air mass meeting of stock- 
yard workers on Tuesday, December 13, 1921, one week after 
the calling of the strike. ‘This meeting was held during the 
day time, and was attended by at least twenty thousand workers. 

Were the packers able to take care of all the live stock? 
Perhaps the following notices taken from the Chicago Daily 
Drovers’ Journal, reputed to be the official mouthpiéce of the 
Union Stock Yards, and signed by the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change, will suffice to answer this question: 


December 19, 1921. 

Notice to Shippers: 

Hold all live stock in the feed lots. Market demoralized on cat- 
tle, impossible to move them at any price, many will be held ovei 
without bids. Shippers should give the market an opportunity to 
react before sending in more stock. 

December 20, 1921. 

Until market conditions improve the feed lot is the safest place 
for live stock. 

Cattle trade is demoralized this week; improvement can be et- 
fected only by cutting supply. 

Various reasons for this condition exist. Among them are too 
many warmed up steers; the eastern butchers’ strike, which has 
crippled shipping demand; and restriction of beef eating by holidav 
substitution of poultry. 

The following quotation from the market page of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, December 21, 1921, is also pertinent: 

A considerable number of fat little steers that have already con- 
sumed considerable corn are actually going back to the country on 
the theory that they are worth current cost to hold a few weeks, 
although ready to go back to market at any time. 

Was the reduction of wages justified? There is no doubt 
that business has been bad, and Swift may have been operating 
without profits for months. But it must be borne in mind 
that the workers had already had a 19 per cent wage reduc- 


- tion, and the question may fairly be raised whether a firm like 
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Swift & Company is justified in making an additional wage 


reduction when it boasts of a surplus of $81,500,000. Who is 


in a better position to make additional sacrifices during this 
present crisis—a firm with such a huge surplus, or workers 
getting a wage too low to maintain them in health and de- 
cency? No doubt the hourly wage rate “is still over 100 per 
cent higher than it was before the war.” But Mr. Weld for- 
got to state that for the year 1914 the total average wage 
of over 60 per cent of the stockyard workers was but $546. 
The skilled and mechanical trades were similarly underpaid. 
Likewise, it is undoubtedly true that the wages of stockyard 
workers are higher than in some “other industries which em- 
ploy the same class of labor.” Can Mr. Weld show that the 
industries he has in mind have collective bargaining so that 
when unemployment sets in the employers cannot arbitrarily 
Davin J. Saposs. 
The Labor Bureau, Inc., 

[Economic Adviser to the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 

and Butcher W orkmen.| 

Chicago. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Progress 


To THE Epiror: Let me compliment you on the Graphic 
numbers, and at the “same time let me register my “kick” 
against the Van Loon cartoon, “from stone to lead bullet” 
[see the Survey for November 19, 1921, page 268], as marking 
the progress (?) of man. The distance that man has travelled 
from brute to savage, and from savage to civilization, in so far 
as we have understood and attained it up to the present, is not to 
be marked out by diagrams or pictures of tangible things. Be- 
tween that stone imbedded: in the skull of a savage and the 
bullet imbedded in the skull of a soldier is an infinity of 
distance. Humanity has travelled a long way in the ages that 
lie between. Out of the brutal instinct some savage threw 
the stone that crashed into the skull of his fellow savage. And, 
as I think of it now, perhaps, there was involved some principle 
of right, some question of ownership, some problem or justice 
lying back of the quarrel epitomized by that stone. Right would 
never have been established if no man had-withstood the wrong. 

The bullet in the skull of the soldier stands for something 
intrinsically more important than the petty quarrel of two in- 
dividuals. It stands for the passing over to states the question 
of rights and wrongs, the principles of justice and injustice, 
and this marks the progress of humanity. I am dreaming of 
the day when there shall be established an international court 
of justice to which the issues between peoples and peoples may 
be submitted, and that as we approach that day the occasions 
when men are called to arms to battle for hazily defined rights 
will become less and less frequent. Until that day let us not 
brand the man who defends his hearthstone, his temples and 
the altar of his God as a murderer no farther removed from 
savage than the piece of stone is removed from the chunk of 
lead. C. Seymour BuLtock. 

South Bend, Indiana. 


To THE Eprtor: A cartoonist usually is a dignified person 
who draws his little pictures and holds himself aloof from the 
heathen, who may rage to their hearts’ content. But the 
If I am to be of any use 
to that good journal I have to know what people think of my 
work. .I fully appreciate Colonel Bullock’s sentiments and I 
believe that I am able to understand his point of view. 

But as a matter of plain fact, don’t we agree upon the main 


issue, and in this case is there any other than that main issue _ 


which says that we shall not kill our neighbors? 

Perhaps I might explain how the picture came to be made. I 
had been drawing all day long, rather dreary stuff about the 
disarmament conference. And when the job was done I began 
to clean up some odd material I had collected in connection 
with the Story of Mankind. I happened to find the mutilated 
skull of a prehistoric man. From this skull, which had been 
found with a stone axe deeply imbedded in the brains, to the 
disarmament conference was but a short step. The whole terri- 


business which has poisoned my life as it has poisoned 


futile devotion of honest men to ideals which were sneet 


a nightmare of the last seven _years—that whole 


of millions of better men—made me curse the brethren wh 
gather in Washington and deliver their eloquent speeche 
the “brutality of gas warfare and submarines” and | 
sentiments. And I suddenly saw this second skull with a 
lying forgotten in some distant part of the world. I di 
draw that picture because I despise or fail to comprehen 
motives which made men go forth into. battle. -I am inn 
a pacifist and can think of many a good fight in which I 
like to take part. But I had seen this war for four year 
with it, all the filth and the lying and the cheating a 


by the same crowd that was responsible for the whol 
murder that turned Europe and Asia into a slaughterh 
My picture was made for them, and it said, “ There, % 
your souls if you haye any, is a bit of your handiwork.” 
Most absolutely-and unreservedly I beg to support C 
Bullock’s contention that a reasonable tribunal be given ac 
to decide in international quarrels. On the other hand, h 
lived a great many years of my life with the sort of people 
were responsible for the sort of thing which has happen 
cannot see any hope for such a solution until the mass o 
peaceful neighbors understand the game that is being 5 
with their lives by Their Excellencies who will eat and 
as merrily be there war or peace. - 
The other day a very brave man went voluntarily 
death because he could not stand the strain any longer. 
it difficult to forget him. He bore his affliction for three 
and then came the end. What passed through his mind I 
know. ; 
It is very human to speculate upon such things. Was 7 
the vision of something like this—the senseless waste 
futility—the hollow shams—the sadistic hysteria of thos e 
remained safely at home and who called him a hero for 
he despised way down deep in his own couregous heart? 
forbid that I should turn sentimental about him, for he we 
the sort that would have cared for idle tears. q 
Those of us who believe generally in the things for 
the SurvEy stands are few in number. We cannot affor 
quarrel or misunderstand each other. Hence this lette 
explanation. « HeEnprikK WiLtEM Van Loo 


Yellow Springs, Ohio. | 


Packers’ Earnings 


To THE Epitror: The SurvEY of November 12, 1921, 
248, refers to the “double policy of Swift & Company 
pleading poverty in an effort to reduce wages. The Su 


quotes from the Seamen’s Journal to the effect that durin 


past eleven years Swift & Company made clear profits of $ 
000,000, of which $72,000,000 was put back into the busi 

Take the figures as they stand—and we shall assume 
there is no objection to our haying paid 8 per cent dividend: 
of $149,000,000 net profit; this represents no more than a 
interest on investment, considering that Swift & Compa 
under-capitalized. 

Suppose that the remaining $72,000,000. had hee distrit 
among workmen instead of having been put back into the 
ness. The average number of employes for the past eé 
years has been about fifty thousand; hence, each worl 
could have been paid about $2.50 more per week or abot 
cents more per day. 

This, we grant, is a fairly substantial amount, but con 
what would have happened if this amount had been distril 
in additional wages, leaving nothing to put back into the 
ness. In 1911 Swift & Company employed 32,000 peopl 
1919 and 1920 we employed well over 60,000 people. In « 
words, a large part of the $72,000,000 has been used to inc 
our plants and equipment so as to make possible the employ 
of more than twice as many men; to say nothing of the 
that this reinvestment of funds also enabled us to increas« 
productive capacity during the war so that we were able + 
our part in feeding the Allies and their armies, as well a: 
population, without any help from the government. < 

Another fundamental fact is that if all profits over divic 
had been paid out to workers each year, there would have 
nothing like $72,000,000 to distribute in this way. If» 


d surplus earnings in plant extension, etc., we would 
to borrow similar amounts from the banks (and pay 
or raise the money from our shareholders (thus in- 
dividend Biriientsy. Such a policy would have in- 
d our expenses and cut down our annual profit so that 
would have been very little to divide. 

isider also the fact that in a business of our size it is 
lary to put large sums aside to provide for financial stabil- 
d continuous operation during times of industrial depres- 
During 1920 alone our earnings fell short of our necessary 
nd requirements by $7,000,000. If we had been paying 
} labor all earnings over dividends during the past eleven 
ire would have been justified in assessing our workers 
lapiece last year to make up the deficit. This year the 
fon is even worse, and a still larger assessment would be 
sary. . - Swirt & Company. 
icago. 


I 


Prison Reform 


‘THE Eprror: After reading the program of the Com- 
realth Fund for the prevention of delinquency, as given 
e Survey for December 17, 1921, page 423, one wishes 
some kind foundation would endow a bureau for the im- 
ment of our prisons and of our probation and parole 
ms. It is natural to want all frosting and no cake, but 
vise? When one comes to realize that there are hundreds 
isons in the United States not fit to keep an animal in, let 
a prisoner or a psychiatrist; that probation is in its in- 
, unstandardized and unknown to many communities; that 
less prisoners languish in idleness; that instruction and 
ng is a thing unknown in jails and even in many state 
1s, and that parole is in an even worse condition than 
tion, one may perhaps be pardoned for feeling that the 
s of probation and prison reform have not been strongly 
sh presented to those who have great sums of money at 
disposal. ; Louis N. Rosinson. 
arthmore, Pa. 


Wages and Statesmanship 


THE Epiror: During recent months, the Survey has 
ded with consistent sympathy and interest developments in 
yinting industry. It is with some reluctance, therefore, 
I venture, from the viewpoint of an industrial relations 
ger, to amend some of the material presented in your issue 
Jecember 17, 1921, page 424, under the title, Wages and 
smanship. 

e result of the arbitrations covered in your report is a 
jon of extreme confusion and one without precedent in 
mportant industry, so far as | am aware. By the decisions 
mn, presumably equally conscientious, sympathetic and wise, 
rinting employers find themselves obliged to ride horses 
in opposite directions, in honor bound to carry out exactly 
ary wage policies at the same time; one a policy of wage 
ion and the other a policy of increased standards of living. 
ie one hand were the opinions of William F. Ogburn, Ray- 
_B. Fosdick, Allen T, Burns and William L. Leiserson, 


nced that the condition of the industry required relief; on | 


ther, the decision of John L. Elliott that its interests could 
ye served by the status quo. Merely to state such a prob- 
o those familiar with the complexities of modern industry 
elated crafts is to portray the difficulty. 

is hard to believe that this could be based on the crafts- 
hip of the compositor. Certainly craftsmanship can scarce- 
stify so radical a change in industrial values as a 12 per 
disruption in scale differentials of years’ standing; nor the 
that a New York craftsman is worth 10 per cent more 
‘one doing exactly the same work in Chicago—both of 
results in a period of acute depression. 

u further state that the arbitrator had before him the 
ts of the joint audit. This is incorrect. The employers 
upted to have the results of the survey made available to 
4 but, in the face of the union’s objection, were unsuc- 
at, 


og I should only further confuse and weary SuRVEY 

s if I attempted complete correction of the article’s dis- 

1 of the cost of living factor. One item, however, I 

should be noted. It is stated that “the employers’ 

cost of living” were accepted by Professor 
: 
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Ogburn. “The employers’ figures” have been consistently 


confined to the Department of Labor index. Like other arbi- 
trators, Professor Ogburn has used them as a basis of decision. 
As a conspicuous authority on the cost of living, and as an 
arbitrator three times chosen by the parties in the printing in- 
dustry, handing down successive and consistent decisions, in- 
volving both increase and decrease of wage scales, I feel he 
deserves this statement of fact. 

To have granted successive wage increases based on rising 
living costs, only to have a wage scale pegged at its highest 
point after a decline of nearly 20 per cent, was hard for the 
employers’ representatives to explain, But to have received this 
result after a two-months’ struggle for arbitration itself, and 
succeeding only when the union was peremptorily ordered by its 
national officers to arbitrate [see the Survey for October 15, 
1921, page 69], was tragic irony. 

Meanwhile, the Typographical Union award, in the face of 
present economic trends, presents itself as a magnificent gamble. 
Either the industry will be sustained in an effort to rise to a 
new and radically advanced living standard for its employes, or 
the consumer of printing, by whom the wage fund is supplied, 
will express his resentment in a manner which may affect the 
New York printing industry for years to come. In other words, 
the real economic test of the decision yet remains, or, in the 
terse, sensible summary of the Survey editorial of October 15: 
“The nice balance between what labor needs and what the 
market will stand must thus be struck.” G. J. ANDERSON. 

Managing Director Employing Printers’ Association, 

New York. 


Wages and Living Costs 


To THE Eprror: 
which appeared in the Survey for December 17, 1921, page 
437, gives an erroneous impression regarding recent wage de- 
crees and also regarding the functions of the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission. In speaking of the decree en- 
tered for the minor lines of confectionery and food prepara- 


“ce 


tions occupation, the writer states that the commission “ an- 


nounces that the minimum subsistence level for these women is” 


$13.50.” The commission does not make the findings as to 
the cost of living, the financial condition of the industry, or the 
determination as to the minimum rate of wages. Under the 
law, it is the wage board established for the occupation that 
submits these findings. The functions of the commission are 
confined to accepting or rejecting the report of the board. The 
decree in question was based on the unanimous determinations 
of a wage board of fifteen members, made up of six representa- 
tives of employers in the industry, six representatives of em- 
ployes and three representatives of the public. 

It is one of the obligations of the wage board, under the 
Massachusetts law, before submitting its determinations, to take 
into consideration the financial condition of the occupation. 
This may seem an unfair and inconsistent provision of the law. 
As long, however, as it is the law, it is the duty of the boards 
to take this into account. 

The publicity that has resulted from the action of this partic- 
ular board in recommending a rate below its findings as to the 
cost of living, will doubtless make other boards exercise more 
care in this respect. In this connection, it may be of interest to 
note that the representatives of the public on the boards in ses- 
sion at the present time have adopted the following recom- 
mendation regarding this matter and have asked that the 
commission transmit the same to the various boards: 
Regarding the financial condition of the industry 

That the minimum should not be reduced below the standard 
fixed as the cost of living except under serious and unusual con- 
ditions established by evidence presented by the employers; and 
in case any board recommends a minimum rate below the cost of 
living, that the representatives of the public on the board should 
be responsible for seeing that a petition is presented for reconvening 
the board at an early date. 

This recommendation is one of a number growing out of a 
conference called by the commission for the chairmen and other 
representatives of the public on the various wage boards in ses- 
sion or in process of formation. The purpose of the conference 
and the purpose of convening a number of the boards at the 
same time, was to secure, if possible, greater uniformity in the 
recommendations of the different boards. The writer of the 
article Living Under Par says, “The newly established rates 


An article entitled Living Under Par, - 
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vary Fon 15% cents for women. in brush factories to 37 cents 
for women office cleaners.” The decree for the brush factories 
was the first entered by the commission and has been in effect 
since August 15, 1914. The wage board for this occupation is 
being reconvened for the purpose of revising the rates, to meet 
changes in the cost of living since that time. Similar action has 
been taken in the case of the laundry, retail store, muslin under- 
wear. women’s clothing, men’s clothing, and raincoat wage 
boards. A new board is being formed for the paper box occu- 
pation. 


‘Delay i in revising decrees has been the chief reason for the 
lack of uniformity. It was not until last year, however, that 
the commission had the right to reconvene wages boards on its 
own initiative for this purpose. Since that authority was given, 
seven boards have been reconvened. The machinery for revis- 
ing rates is still cumbersome and further legislation may be 
necessary to provide the needed elasticity. 

_ The legislation most urgently needed at the present time, 
however, is an amendment providing for enforcement of the 
wage decrees. The commission is this year asking for an 
amendment to make the law mandatory. 

ErHet M. JoHNson. - 


Assistant Commissioner, 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 


Labor Camps in California 


To rHE Eprror: In the Survey for December 17, 1921, 
page 443, there appears a letter by Carl Wilhelmson taking 
exception to an article written by R. Justin Miller for the 
Survey of October 15, 1921. 


The article by Mr. Miller gives a statement of what Cali- 
fornia has accomplished in the matter of improving housing and 
sanitary conditions in labor camps since 1913. Mr. Wilhelmson 
evidently assumed, to judge from his statement in the Survey, 
that all the labor camps in the state of California have been 
inspected and brought up to standard. Mr. Miller makes no 
such claim in his article, but says: “ With camps having proper 
sanitation the lower type of labor and the agitator are elimi- 
nated. Campers of today aid the inspectors by giving notice 
of bad conditions instead of nursing their grievances and in- 
dulging in violent outbursts that accomplish nothing.” 


The state Commission of Immigration and Housing has no 
record of all the labor camps which are operating in the state of 


various localities. The workers in the different camps have co- 
operated with the commission by notifying them where bad 
camps are located. In this way it has been possible for the 


California, but their inspectors have to ferret out those in the 


commission’s inspectors to locate many camps “which ¢ 
they would not have been able to improve. 3 

The records in the office of the state Commission of 
gration and Housing, alongwith the actual existence in th 
of camps maintained at a high standard due to the efforts 
commission, is ample proof of Mr. Miller’s contention thai 
fornia, in its work of labor camp improvement, stan 
among other states in the country in the matter of good 
camps. Smon J. Lu 


San Francisco. 


Statistics of Giving 


To THE Eprtor: The table in my article on Statist 
Giving: in the Survey for October 15, 1921, page 81, ex 
several errors which I should like to correct. The per | ¢ 
contributions to financial federations were, in Kansas 
$2.47, instead of $2:i6-as published; in Buffalo, $.73 ins a‘ 
$.65;-in Akron, $5.86, instead of $5.67, and in Cine 
$4.94, instead of $4.69. The population of Oklahoma C 
91,000 and not 61, 000 as in the published table. 3 

Paut H. Dove 

Chicago, Illinois. f 


| «CONFERENCES ~ 


Child Welfare | 
OCIAL workers are dealing so much with the subm 


group that they have a squinty vision, stated J. P 
Murphy of Philadelphia at the national Christmas confé 
on child welfare in New York. Mr. Murphy’s remarks 
as an introduction to a session on the question: “ Have y 
child welfare workers any consensus of opinion as to the 
tials of successful marriage and the bearing on family 
and childhood of the related problems of divorce, sex edu 
and birth control?” Mr. Murphy also asked ee 
mentality and superficiality were not often determini 
attitude of social workers toward the institution of the 
or whether they were always drawing their conclusions 
experience and facts? Among the radical changes taking 
in the family unit today, he said, are a greater freedom ¢ 
choice exercised by women in selecting their husbands, an¢ 
of rejecting them after marriage; a tendency to increase 2 
ties outside. of the home; and increased opposition to 


_ stricted child bearing. 


Mr. Murphy also presented several pertinent questiot 
the subject..of divorce. How do we know, he asked, 
divorce is more frequent in highly developed groups in si 
than in others. Is the increase in the divorce rate an evi 
of a higher or lower moral standard? He believes th 
judges knew more about the social content of divorce an 
emotional stress under which children are placed when 
parents quarrel there would be more deliberation and Ie 
glibness and dispatch in handing down decrees. 

As-to the problem of birth control, Mr. Murphy des 
that as yet no representative body of facts on this matte 
been unearthed by a reputable social agency. He offe: 
challenge to child welfare workers to study their thousan 
cases in order that birth control may be evaluated in ter 
family and child life. 


There was evident throughout the conference a hn 
recognition of the limitations of workers, a desire not so” 
to discuss brilliant achievements as to find out just wher 
movement stands today, and a realization that the various 
welfare organizations have valuable data upon controy 
questions which have not yet been fully utilized. A recu 
thread in the discussions was the need for pooling experi 
This desire for the test of fact was expressed more than 
at sessions during which important research studies under 
or projected were discussed. The old contrast of the in 
tional child versus the child in the boarding or the free 
was again drawn. It was the consensus of opinion 
system had been stressed too much in the case, eka 
of the individual child neglected. Committees 


» > As ing - ‘ 
22S s. Se a 


for Es 
problems as the rela- 
evention of cruelty to the boarding 
alth conditions of children who have 
= Poe 


ed in families. 
Prohibition 

IGOR is the only word with which to describe the atmos- 
here that prevailed during the two weeks’ conference of 
Yorkers’ Council of the Anti-Saloon League and temper- 
forces which met jointly in Washington last month. 
eariness was not on their brow, discouragement not in 
hearts.” They saw a mountain of difficulty, knew all 
2 is to know about the rum runner and the bootlegger— 
a . . os. . . 
as they had by their Cromwellian spirit girded up their 
for a generation’s fight that should pass the prohibition 
‘so now, nothing daunted, they were girding up for a 
fon fight for law enforcement. 

perience with local option and state prohibition had shown 
enforcement could not be built over night, but built it was; 
so with the enforcement of the federal law. Mr. Din- 
ie, of the National Temperance Council, laid great stress 
le necessity for rousing public opinion until it demands the 
ling out of wet officials to enforce dry laws. Wayne B. 
eler, attorney for the league, said he hoped some day to 
y appointments removed from the spoils system and placed 
Tt some sort of special civil service law. 


jother point stressed was education—proving to the uncer- 
that prohibition enforced is the best method of reducing 
rink evil to a minimum, and that it can be enforced. That 
ine of the cause who has done so much of the research 
;, Cora F. Stoddard, presented splendid surveys made in 
on and New York, mainly by herself and Amy Woods— 
atter city having been chosen because, could it be proved 
prohibition, loosely enforced as it had been there, was yet 
cing for betterment, then it must be helping everywhere, 
> or less. The results of this inquiry are not yet fully 
able at the time of writing. The Boston figures showed 
markable fall in the number of arrests for drunkenness. A 
noticeable increase in the amount of milk consumed in the 
from 1918 to 1920, illustrating a generally more wholesome 
nditure of income, also is claimed for prohibition. Inebri- 
and insane cared for in institutions are fewer in number. 
re has been a steady decline in the number of cases of 
real diseases reported by the physicians. 

That we need now is spread of the truth that by and large 
acts are on the side of prohibition, support of public officials 
do their duty, demand of jail sentences for the rum 
er and bootlegger, the election of a “dry” Congress in 
° : ~=- . ERIZABETH TILTON. 
ate Chairman, Women’s Committee, 
sachusetts Anti-Saloon League. 


Though Thou Be Little 


 OMETHING new under the sun” came to Covington, 
Tennessee, and the people were pleased. _—_A district con- 
ace of social workers, bringing representatives of eight na- 
ul and state organizations to tell of their work in rural com- 
ies, was a revelation to the town people. There were a 
club women, a minister or two; a physician dropped in, 
a lawyer, seeing the invitation at the church door, did like- 
. They stayed. Others, looking for them, heard they were 
meeting and came to call them away. Instead all remained. 
fire alarm turned-in from the church where the conference 
session brought a number of persons, who, when the 
s extinguished, remained to hear the next speaker. At 
n recess they told others about the meeting. 
the afternoon the little city, numbering only thirty-five 
d, sent all its ministers, its county court judge and clerk, 
of its weekly paper, five physicians, lawyers, insurance 
ie superintendent of schools and school principal, busy 
epers and club women to listen and take part in the 
s. Their interest was genuine. They were amazed 
s presented, astonished at the work being accom- 
distressed that more of their people were not 


~~, 
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Three features of the meeting were especially noticed by the 


_local people. One was the friendship between the national and 


state organizations. No friction was apparent. All seemed © 
vitally interested in one matter—the improvement of social 
conditions. Methods of attack were different but the objective 
was the same. 

Covington is a church-going town. Its people are deeply in- 
terested in all religious matters. They were struck with the 


Ps 


similarity between social work and Christ’s statement, “I have _ e 


come that ye might have life, and have it more abundantly.” 
The county court clerk met the local Red Cross worker on 

the street and thanked the Red Cross through her for arranging 

the conference. “If the people had known what was going on, 


_the church would have been too small for the crowd,” he told 


her. “ Five hundred people should have been present,” said the 
local editor. One physician declared, “It’s wonderful. I did 
not know the work was like that. Men and women each have 
their place in the great field of social welfare, and because the 
women are in, it’s going through.” One housekeeper remarked: 
“T’ve never been interested in the Red Cross before. From 
now on call on me for anything you want done.” The crowning 
triumph was when the conference was mentioned by the minister 
who preached the Thanksgiving sermon to the assembled de- 
nominations. 

The result has been a more intelligent interest in the work 
of the Red Cross secretary and the county demonstrator, the 
only professional social agents in the county. 

Mrs. CraupE D. SULLIVAN. 


Russian University Professors 
EPRESENTATIVES of the various Russian academic 


groups scattered at present throughout Europe, most of 
them separated for years from their native country, recently 
met in Prague to discuss their professional problems and try to 
bring harmony into the existing chaos among the Russian 
learned and studying exiles. Russian science, suffering from 
the effects of war and revolution, is slowly perishing in spite of 
the endeavors of her savants. The lack of financial means, the 
unfavorable conditions of life in foreign lands and the attacks 


on the liberty of scientific work in Russia itself have all con- — 


tributed to that result. Universities have tried from the begin- 
ning to help Russian science. They have invited the Russian 
emigrants as professors and supported them materially and 
morally. But hitherto the Russian savants have had neither a 
center nor a fixed point in any state on which this whole action 
could rest. This situation has now been substantially improved 
by extensive relief organization for Russian students living in 
Russia and the financial and other support of Czecho-Siovakia 
which made possible this conference and provided means for 
the studies-of fifteen hundred Russian students. 


The conference was attended by representatives of the Rus- 
sian academic groups in Paris, Berlin, Prague, Belgrade and 
other cities, among them Professors Lomsakoy, Ancyzerof, 
Isajev and Struvé, encouraged by the letter of the prime min- 
ister, Dr. Benes, promising them the most effective support. 
These representatives founded the Union of Russian Academic 
Groups, stationed at Prague (president Professor Lomsakoy), 
which will represent, for the present, Russian scientific forces 
in sixteen European states. They agreed upon a number of 
practical arrangements which will secure to the Russian uni- 
versity youth the possibility of finishing his studies, attaining 
his degree and entering into life. They decided to create a 
fund for the publication of Russian scientific works and _elab- 
orated a plan of controlling the authorization for studies of 
people without documents of identity. Finally, they laid the 
foundations for the registration of all Russian students in the 


different academic groups. But this was not the whole scope 


of the program of the conference. Another interesting and 
important decision was to establish in Prague a Russian peda- 
gogical institute which would prepare Russian young people for 
university work in Russia. 

The conference did not forget those savants who are still 
working amid dreadful conditions in Russia. Concerning them 
and against the treatment and conditions of existence and work 
to which Russian savants have been submitted during the Soviet 
regime it addressed a protest to the world of culture, 
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JOTTINGS 


REFERRING to Ethel Hobart’s article on 
Harry Barnhart, in the Survey for Novem- 


~ ber 19, Professor Thomas D. Eliot, of 


Northwestern University, sends the follow- 


- ing incident, told him by Tiao-Swen Chu, 


a graduate student, as typical of the practice 
of the emperors of a certain dynasty in the 
classic period of China: “Each year he 
would send out to all parts of his empire 
messengers who would collect the songs 


_ which came from the hearts of the people, 


that he might better know in what respects 
the imperial administration should be 
modified.” 


LAW enforcement in the matter of the Vol- 
stead Act, in spite of recent improvements 
and spectacular campaigns, is still very 
faulty, to judge from reports from many 
parts of the country. A movement is under 
way, however, to organize more fully the 
educational influence on public opinion 
which, in the last resort, must be relied 
upon to bring about a change. ‘The wom- 
en’s clubs are particularly active in this; 
the New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, for instance, last week adopted a 
program urging the membership to request 
every theatrical manager, movie manager 
and editor “to see that all jokes ridiculing 
prohibition and its enforcement are elimi- 
nated from any production or article, and 
that the matter be treated with the serious- 
ness which the subject merits.” 


THE story of Asbestos, The Story of Steel, 
The Story of Rock Drilling and the Story 
of Sulphur are among the new motion- 
picture films being distributed by the United 
States Bureau of Mines to promote safety 
and health measures among miners. ‘The 
films are loaned to individuals or to organi- 
zations, but may not be shown where an 
admission fee is charged. Arrangements 
have also recently been made between the 
bureau and motion picture companies by 
which news pictures of especial interest to 
the mining public are distributed through 
the bureau. 


THE next conference of the International 


Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation is to be held March 14, 15, and 16, 
at the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition 
at Olympia, London. A provisional pro- 
gram includes the topic: The Steps Required 
to Get Garden Cities Started throughout 


the World. An international exhibit of - 


plans, pictures and diagrams of housing 
schemes and of town plans will be held and 
a visit made to the Welwyn Garden City. 
Delegates from various countries will speak 
on the reduction of building costs. If de- 
sired, a week’s tour to various housing 
schemes in England will be arranged. 


REPEAL of the narcotic law by the New 
York legislature at its last session has left 
the state without any legislative provision 
respecting addiction to the use of drugs. 
The city of New York, by an amendment 
of its sanitary code, practically re-enacted 
part of the old law with certain additions 
to make the ordinance conform to the fed- 
eral law; but those interested in this matter 
feel that a state law is necessary, and that 
it must be carefully drafted because of the 
special dangers of evasion in the most popu- 
lous state and because of its possible ef- 
fect on other state legislatures. A confer- 
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ence for this purpose, to be held on Janu- 


ary 20, has been called by Sara Graham 
Mulhall, formerly deputy commissioner of 
narcotic drugs in New York. Special im- 
portance is attached to early enactment of 
such a law since the Versailles Treaty con- 
tains a provision making its signatories ad- 
herents of the International Opium Conven- 
tion and the League of Nations, accordingly, 
has a committee working on the interna- 
tional drug situation. a 


IN its presentation of 850 miles of highway 
to the government of China, the American 
Red Cross has helped to drive into the 
minds of the Chinese people the fact that a 
good transportation system is the most ef- 
fective barrier that can be erected against 
famine in their country. 
of Chihli the American Red Cross has dug 
3,562 wells in order to reclaim for agricul- 
ture vast areas along an old bed of the 
Yellow River. ‘The center of this re- 
newed activity,” states John Earl Baker, 
adviser to the Chinese Ministry of Commu- 
nications, “is Ting Chow, originally the 
center of the Kingdom of Chow, one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. It was 
here that our workmen ran across centuries 
old walnut slabs upon which were beauti- 
fully and delicately carved passages from 
the Buddhist holy book. ‘They were so old 
that it was impossible to find any one in 
the locality to decipher them, and they had 
to be sent to Peking for that purpose.- When 
we arrived we found the natives using 
these rare relics, centuries old, for kindling.” 


A TOTAL OF $11,087,612.97_is now avail- 
able for building roads in New York state, 
according to a communication sent to Goy- 
ernor Miller on December 27 last, in which 
the executive council of the New York State 
Federation of Labor urges that the work 
be pushed forward to aid in the relief of 
unemployment. 
ures from the Bureau of Public Roads 
which, it says, points to the appropriation 
provided in the federal Highway Act, of 
which $1,232,149.32 became available in 
December and $2,464,298.65 on January 1. 
In addition, an unexpended balance of 
$7,391,165 remained under allotments made 
under former federal aid acts.. Attention 
of the governor is also directed to the ap- 
propriation for the state capitol building, 
which lies idle, although the site has been 
secured. Meanwhile, the New York City 
Committee on Unemployment announced on 
December 15 a total of 331,000 unemployed. 


AN erroneous impression has been given by 
a note in the Survey for October 8, page 60, 
to the effect that the work of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research has been 
taken over by the newly organized National 
Institute of Public Administration. This is 
an educational and scientific institution 
which offers courses of instruction in such 
fields of public service as city management, 
civic research and departmental administra- 
tion. It gives particular attention to scien- 
tific research in public administration, espe- 
cially in state and local governments. As a 
result of such Tesearch the institute is mak- 
ing available in the form of printed manu- 
als the best practices of administration. In 
addition, technical and consultant services 
are rendered to public officials, civic organi- 
zations and other agencies interested in bet- 
ter government. To this end the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research and the 
National Institute of Public Administration 
are combined. The bureau continues its 
work of field investigation and report. 
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The council quotes its fig-. 
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JOSEPH HAVELOCK WILSON, one 
few labor leaders who have ever re 
royal recognition by inclusion in the 
Year’s list of honors, is president « 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Unior 
has been made a companion in the 
of the British Empire—probably for h 
vices during the war. His position | 
British trade union world is unique a! 
characteristic of those fundamental qu 
of British organized labor which hav 
quently been pointed out in the SuRVE 
which must be known in order to co 


_fend the happenings in the industry 


politics of England. The most conser 
labor leader in the country, and a 
hard,” so far as the British attitude tc 
many is concerned, Wilson sits in P 
ment as a coalition liberal. His 
while affiliated with the Labor Party, 
same time, in recognition of the va 
personal political freedom and in vi 
its president’s long services to the 
of labor, not only permits him to bs 
active in opposition to its own polic 
even contributes toward his politicé 
penses. 


J. BLAINE GWIN, for the past six 
general secretary of the Associated ( 
ties of E] Paso, Texas, who has been 
quent contributor to the SURVEY upon 
can and border problems, has joine 
staff of the Southwestern Division « 
American Red Cross as a special repre 
tive in chapter service, with headquar 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

BY the appointment of # woman 1 
mayor’s cabinet in Pittsburgh, Pennsy! 
has for the first time recognized the 
services of its women. Mayor Mag 
placing Mrs. Enoch Rauh at the he 
the Department of Public Charities 
brought to the office a woman of pr: 
experience in public affairs, who | 
knowledge of the matters over whic 
will have direction and of constr 
measures in dealing with them, and 
moreover, has the courage of her convi 
Mrs. Rauh has been president of bo 
local and national Council of J 
Women; she is a director of the Asso 
Charities of Pittsburgh and has been 
in the promotion of the study of soci 


+ giene throughout the state. There i is, il 


scarcely a genuine public service of tt 
with which she has not been activel; 
nected. She is the widow of Enoch 
former councilman of Pittsburgh. 


KATRINA TRASK, Mrs. George | 
Peabody, who died last Sunday at Sa: 
Springs, New York, will long be re 
bered as a good neighbor. All her t 
people have in one way or another bet 
from her practical interest in the 

problems of the community. But the 
of those beholden to her and inspir 
her is much greater. Her country hou 
years was a center where artists and 
ers discussed the outstanding nationa 
intefnational problems of the day. I 
own poems and plays, Katrina Tras 
pressed traditionally American ideals. 
pacifist play in blank verse, In the 
guard, when produced, created a dee 
pression and has been distributed in t 
thousands of copies to teachers and ¢ 
men. The Trask home, Yaddo, at Sar 
Springs, by a disposition made years 

to become a national home for the 
ment of the arts. 


y COMMITTEE FOR. THE ‘PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
ard M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
To furnish information, exhibits, lantern, slides, lectures, publish 
erent sampice free, quantities at cost. Includes New 
Committee. 


L CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 23d St., New York. Mrs. 
lley, gen’l. sec’y.; John R. Shillady, exec. director. Promotes 
r enlightened standards for women and minors in industry and 
roducts; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no night 
eral regulation food and packing industries; “honest cloth’’ legis- 

ublications available. 


L FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
inion Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
Iptemo as action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
lems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
“gee of neighborhood life. 


NAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 

, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
Avenue, New York. For development and standardization of 

ealth nursin: Maintains library and educational seryice. Official 
“Public ealth Nurse.” 


NAL ye ae ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avenue. 

. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about organi- 

pecotion institutions, nursing problems and other phases of tuber- 

Headquarters for the odern Health Crusade, publishers 

rs ee Out oor Life,” “American Review of Tuberculosis” and 
etin.” 


‘AL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among, Negroes, 
sworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 137 E. 


ut community problems. arains Negro social workers. 


AL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 


secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
yance the welfare of the American pe coe through the departments 

d Welfare, Social Morality, Scientitic Temperance Instruction, 
ization, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
n Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


‘AL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 
lent in the work shop throu Sie organization and also for the enact- 
perfective legislation. nformation given. Official organ, ‘‘Life 


OUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
raucher, sec’y.;:1 Madison Ave., New York City. Playground 

d and community center activities and administration, Special 
ven to municipal recreation problems, 


RTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
n for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., ae Locust St., Philadelphia. 
ip, $2, entitles to quarterly P, R. Review. 


\.CE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 

y.of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
I hief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the Euge- 
egistry, and lecture courses and yarious allied activities. Way ets: 
s.; B. N. ones sec’y. 


SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im: eevenese of Living Con- 

ohn M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., York. Departments: 

rganization, Child-Helpin ing, Sauneatlon.” ” Statistics, ecreation, 

Loans, Surveys and ibits, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 

hland Division: The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 

he public in practical and inexpensive form some of» the most 
results of bg work, Catalogue sent upon request. 4 
\ 


iy INSTIPUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
| experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
nformation on all phases of the race _Problem and on the Tuske- 
} and methods. Ro ert R. Moton, prin.; Warten Logan, treas.; 
, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


Child Labor and Unemployment 


The secretary of labor, James J. Davis, is reported by the 
papers to have suggested, at Christmas time, that the nation 
would be much benefitted if some million and a half children, 
now employed, were to be sent back to school and their places 
given to men and women out of work. Is it true that chil- 
dren of school age are so largely employed to the exclusion 
of men and women? How many children will be sent back 
to school as a result of Mr. Davis’ advice? What are the 
elements that enter into this problem of child labor? 


Have Children the Right to Work? 


© Until within recent years, children worked with their parents 
and older brothers and sisters, almost without protest, except from 
themselves. What is the basis of the modern movement toward 
the prevention of child labor? How long has that movement been 
operative? How successful has it been? Is it purely preventive; 
i. e., does it seek merely to keep children from working? Is idleness 
better than work? Have children the right to learn to work? Can 
they learn to work without the chance to work? Is there any pos- 
sibility of protecting children in their right to learn to work? Have 
we any national society devoted to the task of helping to secure 
children in their. right to learn to work, while at the same time 
protecting them from being exploited? Have children the right 
to work? 


? Can School Take the Place of Work? 


© Does school teach children to work? Does school inculcate 
ideals of work? Does it provide practice in work, so that habits 
of work may be developed? (Can we assume that “school work” 
teaches such habits, and develops the taste for work?) Does talk- 
ing about work take the place of actual sharing in work? Should 
all children be compelled to go to school? ‘To some one kind of 
school? Even though they learn nothing? And develop habits of 
idleness and listlessness? Is compulsory education democratic? 
Does it solve the child labor problem? Can the school take the place 
of actual work experience? 


What Is the Child’s Place in Modern Industry? | 


® Does modern industry take any account of children? As 
human beings? Or as labor power? Does it make any provision 
for their growth in intelligence and civic worth? Does the modern 
school make any provision for the industrial future of children? 
In terms of skill? Of intelligence? Of vocational guidance? Can 
a place be found in modern industry for children? Where they 
will be able to learn without being exploited? Where they will 
be taught? Has industry no educational responsibility? Has the 
child no industrial rights? Must he get his industrial chance as 
the beggar gets his living? What is to be the future of industry 
if children may not learn to work? What is to be the future of 
the school that cannot help its pupils to learn how to work? What 
is the child’s place in modern society, industrial and educational? 
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The Neanderthaler who fought with a stick called the Cro~ . 
Magnard an enemy of society because he fought with a stone axe 


f SS 
: aN a The Greek objected to the Persian who fought with a bow Pes 
and arrow and called him an enemy of society 


- : ; 

i The bowman called the cross-bowman an e. of s. The 
cross-bowman called the harquebusier an e. of s. The 
man in the battleship called the man in the submarine an 
é. of s., and so on ad infinitum. 
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